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AT THE TOUCH OF 
A SWITCH 


¢ Capture the charm of Bar Harbor’s matchless w eather —and bri 
it to your home, ofthice, restaurant, or store, 
No small achievement, i ia neither are the Westing 
Unit Air Conditioners a bring you air as fresh and invigoratit 
the sea-cooled, crystal-clean breezes of Maine’s smart summer res 
No longer need you, your family, or your customers, swelter w! 
kept in town during hot, humid days. These smart air condition 
cabinets provide plenty of cooling and de-humidifying for sumn 
most torrid weather—even heating and humidifying in winter- 
filtering and the right circulation the year ’round, 
Slestrated cheve,, cdbinde oan be favaldled Westinghouse Air Conditioners are completely at home in the 
attractive wood tones; ded ty p residence, the most correctly appointed office or the smartest 
harmonize with individual interiors. Wherever installed, in appearance and performance, they “be! 


In addition to the modernistic Micarta desi 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please mail your book, “Air Conditionin; 
for Health, Comfort, and Profit” to 
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This Business Week 


racketeers through the 
is an ingenious approach, some- 
nicking gangsters through the 
tax law. Moley is to run the 
pparently. That sounds queer to 
- who think of him as a colleg 
tecsor and Assistant Secretary of 
. But Moley first attracted attention 
ch doing a crackerjack job in 
years ago—a study of organ- 
e in that city. He ts an author- 

t held. 


IAC 


pe that will keep him out of Secre 
Hull's hair for awhile. They do 
the Secretary doesn’t want to see 
gain for a long time, if ever. 
isn't business news, properly 
n the scope of Business Week's 
ins. It’s just the old gossip in us 

t shows through now and then. 


{sNUFACTURERS of electrical equip- 
| other materials needed for the 
million Los Angeles-Colorado 

er aqueduct and the $23 miilion 
ission line from Boulder Dam 
buy at home” idea never was 

1 so hard within their memorics. 
ers who haven't a plant in South- 
California, preferably Los Angeles, 
n't a chance. Some of them have 
ved the broad hint that it would 
build a branch plant. Easterners, 
irse, are burned up—after all, it's 
ral money, and they feel any 
ican firm ought to get an even 


When Californians sell,” they say, 
want the world for a market 
When they buy, they go native. We 
sh they had to eat all their damned 
ranges, and use all their own oil for 


1 
ni 


READERS apparently were mystified by 
Johnson's semi-serious quip about 
newspaper publishers’ code—"If i 
possible for this cup to pass from 

] hope it will.”” We didn’t intend 

be cryptic. The newspapers want ex- 
ptions for their editorial staffs, for 
their printers, and for their newsboys. 
It the newspapers don’t get what they 
want, they could make it hot for John- 
and the NRA. No wonder the 


ral would like to be spared. 


RLES MICHAELSON, long Washing- 
orrespondent of the New York 
ind after that the publicity man 
a superb job for the Demo- 
irty, was in London when he got 

call to come back and take 

irge of NRA publicity. He probably 
solve the problem, first, because he 
one of the best possible selections; 
cond, because no good Democrat but 


i 
aid 
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will accept whatever he says as Gospel 
Which simple faith at GHQ was all his 
predecessors on the job ever needed 


NATIONALISM Vs. internationalism again 
—this time in beer. The Taritf Com 
mission Aug. 22 will hold a hearing to 
see whether $1 a gallon is taritf enough 
to cover differences in 
foreign beers and our 
beer hearing for August (with samples) 
reminds us a little of the business men 
who always discover the Florida branch 
needs inspection in February 


costs between 


own. To set a 


Newest deputy administrator at NRA 
is Robert W. Lea, old associate of Gen 
Johnson, as president of Moline Farm 
Implement Co. Lea takes 
starter, the entire automotive line 


over as a 


Po.ticinG the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and Recovery Act will be no 
great problem, Washington feels. The 
programs mobilize mutual spites as well 
as mutual good will. In Rapides Parish, 
Louisiana, to give just one instance, two 
planters refused to sign up 
Neighbors pulled up a third of their 
cotton one dark night 


the 


cotton 


makers, m« 
well the 


that w ives buy < 


AUTOMOBILE 
of industrialists, know 
motor life 
retain a dash of 


ever, they 


industrial pate 


rnalism Father 
best,.”’ they say, dragging their worker 


away trom out of town organizers 


here's a rats 


Wale 


intentions 


A LABOF 


ancient and 


journ 
cvVc! 
national unions 
remarked, ‘““You 
ar | s spots without tak ne ti 


him.” 


can't cha 


W. W 


ter of 


DwurRBIN has been named 
the 
todian of public 


Treasury whicl 
debt s 
He 1s 


for any acco 
gician of note—has been n 
the International Brotherhood of M 
cians. Maybe he really ought to | » 


retary ¢ 


MEXICAN business men, to make 
pleasanter, hav decided to ban 


words and “Greaser 
ican 
ful, might do -something about 
words like 


and “govern 


Gringo” 


business men just to be 


troversial or obsolet« 
talist,” “labor 
ment in business.” 


agitator,” 





nous, 





The Business Outlook 


Recital of business statistics grows somewhat monoto- 
Who'd have thought a few months ago that we 
could ever be bored with a rising trend? . . 
Week's index of general business activity shows an insig- 
nificant fluctuation in decimals. 
steel production, still busy supplying Detroit, and not 
showing as yet any effect of the coal miners’ strike. Auto- 
mobile production, by the way, keeps going up in defiance 
of all seasonal precedent. Governmént construction soon 
will show up in steel orders. 
contracts are the one sour note in the sweet harmony of 
upturn; contracts let in July have run, for 3 weeks, 30° 
under a year ago. . . . Electric power output keeps 
making new highs, with a total now standing 15° above 
1932. . . . Lots of goods are still being loaded into 
freight cars. . . . Check payments are down a little. 
Commodities are recovering from their break. . . 
ness failures are well below last year’s. 
the dollar jiggles up and down in the exchange markets 
without rhyme or reason, but depending entirely upon 
which Washington newspaper man has attempted to read 
the President’s mind that particular day. . . . Judging 
from the reception to the first government long-term 
financing in 2 years, most American investors are willing 
to ride along wherever the dollar is going. 


Business 


The same is true of 


. . Just now, construction 


Bust- 
. . Meanwhile 
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HOW does the 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


new RECOVERY ACT 
books affect MY business? 


i 


that answer the business man’s question 


Now ready! Two new books covering the problems of individual businesses 
under the provisions of NIRA. After Codes are approved this question 
dominates the business horizon: How shall I “do business—sell, advertise, 
deal with employees—to best forward my own interests, while maintaining 
the provisions of the Recovery Act?” These books tell you how. 


LABOR RELATIONS BUSINESS 
Under the Under the 


RECOVERY ACT RECOVERY ACT 


By Orpway TeEAp, Lecturer in Personnel By Lawrence VALENSTEIN, Pres 
Administration, Columbia University, and Advertising Service, and I B 
Henry C. Mercacr, Director, Bureau of formerly of the editorial staff, Print 
Personnel Research, 270 pages, 5x7. $2.00. 325 pages, 5x7. $2.50. 








How shall I deal with employees? How can aE Ser 
the labor relations provisions of NIRA be tit wate Ts wna - 
given effect? What are the various forms of . pa —e weneme,, Stem ge 
collective bargaining with employees? How aan SS on that point to the consumes ol 
do they work? What have proved to be the ee: fluenced by the Act? Broadly, t! 
best employee representation plans? What 
about “company unions?” ‘These are typical 
of the questions this book answers. 


tion this book answers. It will 
men to prepare for the eventual 
be expected as industry purges itselt 
ing evils. It gives the executive 
The book is a working manual for employers, merchandising, selling and advert 
personnel managers, and executives of trade the new order of things. The 1 
associations. The subject of gollective bargain- . ehich t desks are alt that w 
ing and company unions, indicated to play a RRA aig . me fai he A Mi mn 
large part in the administration plans, are fully attention as long as the /ict ren 
discussed. The book supplies practical hints as books. It outlines the large nun 
to what experience has shown to be good prac- merchandising, selling and advert 
tice in the whole field of employee representa- 
tion plans and in collective bargaining with 
labor unions. Authoritatively, in detail, for abel With this broad map as a guide, 
the individual business, it sets forth just what HENRY f md of steering the individual business : 
procedures to institute and how to proceed. ee the new waters will be considerab 


See these books for 10 days on approval. Send this coupon. 


McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ examination subject to approval or return Within 10 days of receipt T 
the books, plus a few cents for postage and delivery, or return them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 


[ Tead and Metcalf—Labor Relations under the Recovery 








ments that may be anticipated, 
cern the manufacturer, the jobber 


l [) Valenstein and Weiss—Business under the Recovery Act, $2.50 
Name 
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° .l ompany 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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The Blue Eagle Screams 


Drive for swift action on blanket code is accompanied by 
ressure on banks to expand credit. Advance is harassed 


by labor disputes. 


WASHINGTON—The Administration had 
4 recovery drives on its mind this week 
—for signatures to the President's re- 
employment agreement, for bank credit 
expansion to enable hard-pressed volun- 
teers to meet the cost of signing, for 
peace in the labor war that cools the 
ardor of recruits, for consumer patron- 
age of Blue Eagle stores in a ‘spend 
for recovery” movement. 

Oficial opening of the August-De- 
ember term of the reemployment agree- 
ment brought new floods of mail and 
telegrams pledging support, another 
avalanche’” of separate industry codes. 
The count on the latter rose from 309 
a the day the “blanket code’ was an- 
nounced to 680 when it went into 
fect last Tuesday. ‘Not unexpected,” 
uid Washington dryly. 

The scream of the Blue Eagle has 
been answered by thousands of ques- 
tions. Gen. Thomas S. Hammond, as 
forceful, genial and hard-hitting as 
when he bucked the line for Fielding 
Yost 25 years ago, directs a rapidly ex- 
panding organization to handle them. 
Twelve interpretations were issued to 
the press within a week, special in- 
juiries were swiftly dealt with (pages 
8 and 9), a flood of exemptions was 
poured out to meet individual situations, 
retailers, bankers and some others got 
parate blankets. 

Protests Wilt 

Jittery business men found that those 
ngid eagle wings could and would 
bend a little. Protest continued to wilt 
inder Gen. Johnson's unanswerable 
answer, “All right, get your own code in 
and we can meet your industrial condi- 
tions”; Blue Eagles began to appear 
wherever a buyer looked — and buyers 
began to look for them. 

However, buyers are also watching 
prices warm up under these wings and 
sellers are saying that they have got to 
warm up, or else. Whether prices warm 
up immediately or not, many sellers are 
going to need immediate assistance to 
meet the cost increases that the blanket 
code and most individual codes are 
bound to load on to them. This brings 
the banks into the business picture just 
as they have been hurrying out of it 
with all the speed that a vigorous 
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liquidation policy can lend to them. 

Thoughtful observers including those 
within the Administration, have long 
realized that the bottle-neck of recovery 
was likely to be found at the banks, 
that the blanket code’s specific blessing 
on price-raising to meet cost increases 
since July 1 did not meet industry's 
immediate need for production funds, 
retailers’ requirements to cover the 
spread between the old revenue and the 
new prices. They have been studying 
last week's notably temperate offer of 
the New York banks to provide credit 
for ‘“‘geed” borrowers, reflecting on 
how few borrowers look “good” to a 
bank overloaded with the frozen paper 
of borrowers who were ‘good” before 
1929 

This week that old 
construction Finance Corp., 


stager, the Re 
stepped into 


JOHNSON AND JOHNSON—RBoth 


the NIRA cast and crossed the banking 
ice with a billion dollars in 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones announced that 
it would buy up to $50 millions of the 
preferred stock of any sound bank (on 
a 5% dividend basis), in effect enabling 
the bank to pass its slow assets over to 
alibs 


its arms 


the government and discard the 
that it can't risk credit expansion to 
meet the new demands of business ex 
pansion. Where banks are prohibited 
from accepting this offer by state laws, 
arrangements will be made for R.F. 

purchase of 10-year capital notes 

Mr. Jones added that “if banks 

to be run on such a liquid basis as to 
be able to pay their depositors on di 

mand, there will be no credit for bus: 
ness—and that simply stops the works 

From Hyde Park, President Roosevelt 
wired, “I heartily endorse all you have 
to say I congratulate the many 
bankers 
institutions through the troubles of the 
past 4 but credit | 
able to all classes of our citiz 


are 


who have safely steered their 


years, must be avai 
ns if bu 
ness is to be reestablished on a per 
manent, workable basis 


How 


dustry is going to be 


its increased costs in- 
able to 


much of 
mect in 


Wide World 


“wired for sound,” the General and the 


statue of Cleveland's famous mayor, from which the General made an NRA stump 
speech on his flying trip west to enlist the motor makers. 
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increased prices 1s a question that ts 
still to be answered by the public. It is 
also a question that is still troubling the 
NRA. Price-fixing, for example, is an 
unsettled issue at Gen. Johnson's office 
The General himself has been frankly 
uncertain about it. His latest statement 
on the subject, in reference to elimina- 
tion of price-fixing from the petroleum 
code, was that “you cannot have price- 
fixing in basic commodities unless you 
control production or consumption or 
both. Until production control is estab 
lished in the oil industry, I will not 
open the doors to price-fixing. Of 
course, when production control is 
established, that in itself controls price 
and the kind of price-fixing you need 
then is control of maximum price.” 
But he made it clear that the action 
taken in the petroleum case did not re- 
flect a planets policy. 
Coal Strike Critical 

The labor war in Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania, centering on the mine 
pits of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel, urged further 
NRA reflection on general policy. What 
is to be done—ofhcially—about labor's 
organizing zeal? Setting aside the ques 
tion of social justification, the fact re 
mains that it is making serious trouble 
for NRA, frightening off recruits, 
dampening the conviction that industrial 
law-making is going to be the whole 
answer to industrial chaos. The situa- 
tion in the Pennsylvania coal fields looks 
strangely like chaos to outsiders. The 
hope that this kind of a recovery would 
escape the strikes that have always ac- 
companied the first stages of previous 
recoveries is weakening. 

Labor may still force the test with its 
new shock troops, the ‘federal unions,” 
organized in what have hitherto been 
open shop industries (BW —J]ul15, 22 
'33), but certain bright spots appeared 
in the picture this week. Steel's with- 
drawal of the company union clause 
from its code at Monday's hearing has 
now eased a tense situation. It is taken 
to indicate that similar provisions will 
be withdrawn from the coal codes, de- 
barred from all other codes. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, has been playing to hold off 
the bituminous hearing so that he might 
extend the sweep of his organization, all 
the while using the company union 
threat on prospects. He is now urging 
that this hearing be advanced and it has 
been moved up from Aug. 14 to Aug. 9 

Work for Committees 

Another bright spot was found in 
Gen. Johnson's announcement that the 
“national industrial relations boards,”’ 
which he says will be set up in all in 
dustries following the precedent in the 
cotton textile code (‘Code No. 1°’), will 
be called upon to act in industrial dis 
putes. (Cotton Textile’s governing com 
mittee was completed this week with the 
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LABOR DEPT. AND LABOR—Secretary Perkins takes a look at the «te 


ness. 


consumers 


naming of the 3 members from the 
NRA staff placed on it by the Presi- 
dent's order—Gen. Johnson himself, 
Dr. Leo Wolman, chairman of his Labor 
Advisory Board, and Nelson Slater 
deputy administrator, who will repre 
sent industry.) 

Finally, the General took a hand in 
this labor battle that has been trans- 
ferred from Washington to the country, 
flew to the Pennsylvania coal fields to 
repeat President Roosevelt's radio as- 
sertion to labor that “no aggression is 


now necessary’ to attain its rights, to 


Steel Withdraws 


Later, at the steel code hearing, she asked that the industry bh. 
in the matter of wages, said, “If recovery is to be achieved, a large port 
the money product of industry must go to those who constitute the mai 
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a ceiling for other i 
tell both labor and its employ 
thing about this power of pub 
that the Blue Eagle holds in 
Before he went he received 
formal reports on code vio ; n 
the silk dyeing industry. NRA too 
no immediate action—that is t 
district attorneys in localiti 
violations occur. But it referred ag to 


to the planning and supery 
mittees, empowered to make the { 4 
move toward conciliation of 

putes, now clearly marked as 

in the NIRA machinery 


Having made its point, the steel industry takes the com: 
pany union issue home, cheats labor of a battle, leave: 


NRA neutrality intact. 


THE great steel code, touchstone of the 
vast industries which are based on steel, 
banged to climax after climax in the 
single day that was devoted to its hear 
ing this week in Washington. 

Tall, austere, slightly nervous, Robert 
P. Lamont, former Secretary of Com- 
merce, president of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, dramatically withdrew the 
much-publicised Section 2 of Article 4 
of the code, which held firmly to the 





company union. Secretary Per} 
calm, impressive amongst t! 
group of capitalists and | 
who filled the big hall of 
ment of Commerce, welcot 
plauded this ‘great gesture 
steel industry's 40-hour weck 
wage (she wants a weckl 
wage) and sounded the f N 
Administration in the abi 

American people to bridg J 


BUSI 


of the depression. Incidentally her ap- 
e had been delayed by the neces- 
sity of rewriting her speech, obviously 
on an advance tip that the company 
ynion Clause was coming out of stecl’s 
code . 

William Green, president of the 
4merican Federation of Labor, suave 
but warm, looked through his round 
spectacles, read his studied manuscript on 
the steel code, and then departed from 
it for flights of oratory at argument. 
Donald R. Richberg, “labor lawyer” 
but also counsel for the NRA, and one 
of its powerfully emerging figures, 
thumped Green for his oratory, recalled 
Lamont to give him a chance to reply to 
Miss Perkins and to complete the pic- 
ture of his industry’s problems and re- 
sponsibilities, asked him question after 
uestion obviously designed to this end 
—and Steel, in the person of its Insti- 
tute’s President, declined to continue the 
argument—and produced no single wit- 
ness, no other sponsor, for its code 

Labor Files Briefs 

Following the strident scoring of the 
introduction of the Green arguments by 
Richberg, the long list of labor repre- 
sentatives rose one after another, de- 
clined to talk without argument, and 
filed their carefully prepared speeches 
as briefs. (Mr. Lamont’s last minute 
move had spoiled some of their ora- 
tory.) And then, as the single day of 
the hearing waned with the sinking 
sun, a scattering fire from representa- 
tives of public bodies, communists and 
others, wound the session up in the 
manner that has become fairly common 
in the important hearings under NRA. 

The code, with the controversial 
article on the company union with- 
lrawn, has gone on to discussions and 
to the preparation of the brief of the 
testimony. With the beginning of next 
week, additional changes (beyond the 
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raising of the proposed scale of muni 
mum wages in the South and in the 
Birmingham district to 30¢ an hour) 
will be ready for discussion Perhaps 
there will be additional open hearings, 
perhaps they will be unnecessary. At 
any rate, the steel code, with its soundly 
thought-out provisions for the regula- 
tion of many of the problems of the 
industry, has come A gone, and the 
company union problem, which it was 
expected would be the basis for fiery 
argument, open battle, perhaps final 
decision at this hearing, slips into the 
background, so far as codes are con 
cerned. 

But the issue is not closed, said Mr 
Lamont. He firmly stated that, despite 
his withdrawal of the objectionable sec 
tion under the ruling of General John- 
son that it was probably irrelevant in 
the code, the steel industry “‘believes 
that the employee representation plans 
now in effect at its plants are desired by 
its employees and the members of the 
industry will do everything in their 
power to preserve the satisfactory rela- 
tionships now existing with their em- 
ployees; the section will be omitted for 
the sole purpose of avoiding the neces- 
sity of considering at this hearing any 
questions that are not fundamental to 
the code.” 

Is This the Millennium? 

Steel people, reading the provisions 
of their ee neg code, rub their eyes 
in bewilderment, wonder whether the 
millennium is at hand, hope that it will 
work as expected, are somewhat skepti- 
cal as a result of years of disillusion 
ment. 

It provides a moratorium on new pro- 
duction capacity—which would mean an 
end to expansion of manufacture for 
the present at Detroit, to indefinite 
postponement of National Steel Corpo- 
ration’s ambition to erect a Chicago dis- 
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trict plant for which it already 
lake-tront site 

It attempts to set up a oOne-price 
policy. This will be dithcult to enforce, 
means an about-face by all companies in 
the industry. All large users, particu 
larly the powerful automobile compa 
nies, have traditionally bought steel at 
$2 to $5 a ton or more 
larly quoted market 
contended that their 
them to such preferential treatment, 
stecl makers in turn have not dared to 
deny them the privilege 

Water Shipment Pays 

Detroit as a basing point for carbon 
steel bars and cold-drawn bars is abol- 
ished. This puts the industry, in con 
nection with one of its leading items in 
one of its best markets, back where it 
was 2 years ago. A Pittsburgh or Chi 
cago base price is to rule. Detroit dis 
trict mills are to get full advantage of 
their location if they want it by taking 
more profit than other mills, which ar 
faced with high transportation 
and still selling at a base price which is 
as high or higher than outside mills 
They didn’t want Detroit as a basing 
point from the beginning, are eager to 
abandon it. The same old manceuver 
ing for strategic location is given a new 
lease on life. Mills equipped to ship 
by water will be one up on rivals 

Chicago mills for years have quoted a 
base price on all steel products $2 
higher than Pittsburgh mills. This ar- 
rangement was not due to higher costs, 
for steel can be made about as cheap 
at Chicago as at Pittsburgh, but was to 
put mills in both districts on an even 
basis in competing in a wide strip of 
rich territory in western Michigan and 
Indiana. Chicago makers, with an cy 
on the lucrative Detroit market, arc 
talking about setting up prices under 
the code the same as those at Pittsburgh. 
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NRA IN DETROIT—The Recovery Administrator pays a surprise visit to the automobile makers to quicken their work on a 


code 


Johnson, Alfred P. Sloan, W. S. Knudson, C. E. Wilson, C. D, Hastings. 
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Left to right, at the meeting, R. C. Graham, Roy D. Chapin, K. T. Keller, Walter P. Chrysler, Alvan Macauley, General 











Codes Speeded Up 


With orders for oil men, a short-cut for retailers, a hurry 
call for motor industry and pressure all along the line, 
Gen. Johnson swings the code-makers into the double. 


THE battle for codes is being pushed by 
the National Recovery Administration 
on every industrial and commercial 
sector with General Johnson out in 
front, leading the fight, cutting red tape 
here, untying knots there, always moving 
clearly in the direction of the objective 
more jobs. 

When he heard that the automobile 
manufacturers had agreed on a code and 
would file it after all signatures had 
been secured, he hopped into a plane, 
flew to Detroit, got the car makers to 
sign up then and there (with the ex- 
ception of Henry Ford who already 
pays more than minimum). When the 
oil men continued to disagree, ap- 
peared to be in a deadlock, he broke up 
the conference, told them that, since 
they seemed unable to build a code, the 
Government would, and it has. When 
retailers, though shivering under the 
President's blanket code, prepared to 
squabble for more weeks before each 
branch had a program that pleased its 
particular taste he arranged a meeting 
with the 9 largest branches, sold them 
on the idea that, pending group agree- 
ments, they should get together on a 
special blanket code of their own, had 
them subscribe to a 48-hour week, a 
sliding scale wage minimum and, as a 
result, chalked up prospective jobs for 
about a million more clerks. 

Speed Is Essential 

Just to show that time is of the 
essence in this campaign, that temporary 
retail agreement, which will broadly 
cover the country’s 1,500,000 retail 
stores, was made effec within 24 
hours, almost as quickly as it could be 
drawn up and sent by plane to President 
Roosevelt for his approval and signature. 

Meanwhile, with steel holding the 
center of the stage (page 4), the ma- 
chinery for handling codes, is having the 
few remaining kinks taken out and 
gaining momentum with every hour 
Since code negotiations with the ‘Big 
10” industries are moving along, some 
of the smaller groups, involving less im- 
osing totals of workers are having their 
1earings, among them the cast iron soil 
pipe manufacturers who pot under the 
wire with a code almost before the 
President’s signature on the Recovery 
Act was dry. 

In the wearing apparel industries dif- 
ferences between employers and labor 
unions have not been adjusted. Manu- 
facturers of highly seasonal merchan- 
dise such as women’s dresses, coats and 
suits find themselves unable to anticipate 
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manufacturing schedules, make delivery 
and price commitments at a time whea 
every large department store and 
specialty shop is ‘in the market” and 
completing its plans for the fall sales 
campaign. While differences over wage 
schedules in the various coal fields con- 
tinued, with strikes—and, in some cases, 
serious rioting—contributing to the dif- 
ficulties of the operators who are trying 
to establish harmony, 2 non-union 
groups, operating in the soft coal fields 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee filed their codes with the 
Administration. 


Automobiles 


THE automobile code is of the short 
type, confined to the essentials. No at- 
tempt is made to discuss trade practices 
Alfred Reeves, General Manager of the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
points out that “due to the differences in 
design, style and treatment of the dif- 
ferent lines of cars, there is neither 
necessity for nor possibility of price- 
fixing, while no control of production 
is under consideration because each 
manufacturer only manufactures for cur- 
rent demand and not in large or un- 
justified quantities.” However, the con 
cluding paragraph of the code leaves 
the door open for future supplementary 
provisions, amendments, or other codes 
so that, if exceptional conditions arise, 
the industry will be free to deal with 
them 

Minimum wages for adult factory 
employees are set at 43¢ per hour in 
cities with over 500,000 population, 
4i4¢ in cities of 250,900 to 500,000 
population, and 40¢ in cities under 
250,000, while male employees age 16 
to 21 yrs. and female factory employees 
may be paid 5¢ per hour less. 

Working schedules for each em- 
ployee, from now until expiration of this 
code, Dec. 31, 1933, are to average no 
more than 35 hours per week while the 
maximum of work for any one week is 
set at 48 hours. 

Other industries have shown a par- 
ticular interest in the reinforcing clause 
which automobile manufacturers added 
to the mandatory labor provisions: 

“In accordance with the foregoing 
provisions, the employers in the auto- 
mobile industry propose to continue the 
open shop policy heretofore followed 
and under which unusually satisfactory 


OIL CHIEF?—James A. Moffet. wl 
resigned a Standard Oil vice-pre: 
dency to accept an Administration 

Vitation, is considered a_ probal 
for head of the board whi 
will run the petroleum industry 


choice 


and harmonious relations wit 
ployees have been maintained 

If the automobile code is 
with that clause intact, other « 
expected to have similar phrase 
cluded, although it has alrea 
pointed out that an industry 
able to show that it is really paying 
higher-than-average wages and has been 
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able to maintain good labor relations, 
otherwise it might find itself treated 
like the steel industry which found its 
lause ON COMpany unions chopped out. 
Despite the fact that the “open shop” 
of the motor car makers’ code is 
expected to be approv ed, union activities 
q Detroit continue, intensified rather 
than abated. The A. F. of L. has 
eranted charters to 6 local unions of 
the United Automobile Workers Union 
ef America. It has formed a district 
council at Detroit, composed of repre- 
sentatives from the 6 locals; the district 
council states it is engaged in preparing 
a wage and hour code for the industry. 
Mass @yéetings are being held every 
night; “atitomobile workers are being 
addressed at the noon hour in front of 
their plants by union organizers. 
Automobile makers evidently believe 
that the best antidote for this union 
stuft is higher wages. Chevrolet gave 
its men an increase of 15% effective 
Aug. 1, added to a previots 59%. Sal- 
aried people under $1,800 a year got 
106% more. Other General Motors units 
followed suit. So did Chrysler, Packard, 
Reo, Hudson. Millions of dollars have 
been added to the income of automobile 
workers. With their families eating 
regularly again—some for the first time 
several -years—and more money for 
other things, automobile workers are ex- 
pected to think twice before throwing 
in their lot with unions 


as 


. 
Oil 
Oi.’s rules’ for its war game are still 
very crude, need considerable refining 
before they are acceptable to contestants 

id umpire. 

The code now in process was drafted 
by General Johnson and committee as a 
base after the public hearings on the 
American Petroleum Institute code pro- 
duced nothing but disagreement and 
free-for-all rewriting. It contains the 
same meticulous refining and retailing 
conditions, but differs from its pre- 
decessor in several main policies. 

It provides a Planning and Coordina- 
tion Committee representing the indus- 
try and the NRA, which would take its 
quotas from a Federal agency to be 
designated by the President. It em- 
bodies Johnson's belief that proper pro- 
duction control will make price-fixing 
unnecessary, a belief not shared by im 
portant sections of the industry. It ac- 

pts the lease and agency system, does 
nothing for the political powers who 
would break pipe-line “monopolies.” 

In general, the General’s code is an 
attempt at compromise to speed up the 
acceptance of wages and hours by an 
industry important in his larger plans 

Most important, under this ode, will 

the head of the Planning and Co- 
Ordination Committee. Speculation 
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centers on James A. Moffett, Standard 
Oil vice-president who resigned last 
week to take the call to the NRA Big 
Board. Many in the industry consider 
his quarrel with Teagle a timely coinci 
dence which puts a big company man in 
the vital post. Men close to both mea 
deny this, say the disagreement is sin 
cere and of long standing. 

Pending agreement on some sort of! 
code, the Standard companies are joining 
up under the Presidential Agreement; 
Standard (N. J.) led the way, was soon 
followed by Socony-Vacuum. Other 
major units will soon be displaying th 
blue eagle 

Petroleum's problems are many 
complex, constitute a serial situation ‘to 
be continued.” To the usual Washing 
ton legman’s question, popped at him 
as he left the night code session, the Gen 
eral grinned, “It is not half ready yet.” 


} 


Coal 


Wuite the anthracite division of the 
coal industry continues its sphinx-like 
silence, operators in the various bitumi 
nous fields have gradually reached an 
agreement and filed their codes. Th« 
8 “soft” coal codes already submitted 
together with 2 others that now arc 
receiving their finishing touches, will 
provide coverage for practically the en 
tire industry 

By far the most important in the 
group is the so-called Eastern code, 
which covers Northern operations in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Northern West 
Virginia and Southern operations in 
Southern West Virginia, Virginia, East 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee, and repr 
sents operators who produced 409% of 
the country’s 1932 production, in a field 
that supplied 70% of the U. S. total 

Each code is designed to fit the par 
ticular requirements of its region, yet 
there appears to be considerable uni 
formity of opinion on certain basi 
points. A maximum of 8 hours per day 
is generally specified, with 32 to 40 
hours maximum per week for each 
worker; the Eastern group asks for the 
privilege of 48 hours per week, if it is 
found necessary in filling pre-code con- 
tracts. The non-union codes carry not 
only the mandatory collective bargain- 
ing paragraphs but elaborate on the 
open shop principle. 

Code writers of the industry are also 
agreed that in the fixing of wage scales 
and selling prices for the coal industry, 
the prevailing market prices for com 
peting fuels shall be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Operators are concerned over activ- 
ities of labor organizers. Violence in 
Pennsylvania may indicate repercussions 
in the Auditorium of the Commerce 
Building when labor tests its newly 
recruited powers at the hearing. 


Rubber 


THE rubber industry has abandoned 
attempts to build a master code. Each 
of the 10 major branches will have its 
own. However it is emphasized that 
the decision to have 10 codes was d 
not to lack of harmony but to the indus 
try’s agreement that cach group's pro 
lems demand separate treatment 

The tire manufacturers and the fo 


wear group have already filed 


codes and these are considered 
d 


typical of those that will be fil 
remaining 8 groups. Both set 

hour week as maximum with not mor 
than 104 hours per year (averas 
hours per weck) overtime to cover sca 
Where the w 
rate for any specific job was less tl 
iO¢ as of July 15, 1929 the then 1 
vailing rate is to apply excepting that 


sonal rush production 


in no case shall the rate be less than ¥ 
per hour. 

Particular interest is attact 
provisions that are to be mad 
usting intra-industry disputes 
arise alter supplementary co 
ing fair trade practices for each 
have been filed. These will provid 
a committee of 4 that will act on 5s 
matters, but give partics to the disput 
the right to appe il” to Newton D 
Baker who has been appointed ar! 
to the industry and whose decision b 
comes final if the committee, aft 
further consideration, cannot accept | 

as its own act 


As in other large industries the 


question has given rubber m fa 

much concern. They have maint 

the open-shop policy and believe 
have paid better-than-average wag 
but already organizers are stirring 
trouble in some of the plants. They 
hope that the extremely rapid incre 
in employment that has been ni 
tated by greatly increased dematr 

keep workers too satisfied and bu 


listen to the organizers 


Construction 


ALL branches of the construction in 
dustry cooperated through the Construc 
tion League of the United States im 
formulating the general construction 
code that has just been filed Attempts 
to reconcile the various interests had 
been in progress for some time, when 
a conference with Malcolm Muir 
Deputy Administrator, cleared up doubt 
ful points and resulted in the 2-d 
meeting of representatives ol iil 
branches of the industry which pro 
duced the code. 

In announcing the code to the in 
dustry, particular emphasis is laid upon 
the fact that it has been submitted to 
supersede the President's blanket cod 


and for that reason becomes effectiv: 








upon the individual immediately upoa 
signature by him, although as an in- 
dustry code it will not become effective 
until after the President has signed it. 

This = is expected to prevent 
the confusion that would result if con- 
tractors and others in the industry should 
temporarily comply with the President's 
code and then be forced to revise wage 
and hour schedules to conform to the 
industry's code. It will enable all those 
who sign the code to adjust schedules 
in conformity with it, in anticipation 
that wage and hour scales as provided 
in the code will not be changed in the 
process of approval. 

Minimum wages for the entire con- 
struction industry are set at 40¢ per 
hour, unless July 15, 1929, rates were 
lower, but hourly rates shall not drop 
below 30¢ minimum except for specific 
projects and by governmental consent. 
A maximum average of 35 hours per 
week is specified for any 6 month 
period with the right reserved to 
operate on a 48-hour schedule as long 
as the 6-month average maximum is not 
violated. 

To eliminate one of the worst evils in 
all branches of the industry the code 
carries a special provision (Article 17) 
against the practice ordinarily called 


“bid-peddling” and particularly de- 
mands that a clause condemning this 
practice shall be inserted in all the sup- 
plementary codes that special grouns 
and branches of the industry will submit 
later. 

Those familiar with the set-up of the 
construction industry hold that the 
willingness of all the different groups 
to support a general code, through the 
still young and untried Construction 
League, reflects a remarkable leadership. 
They point out that as finally presented 
the code actually had the support of all 
the major and highly diversified in- 
terests: architects, engineers, material 
manufacturers, fabricators, contractors, 
sub-contractors, in every branch of con- 
struction from the smallest building to 
the largest project. 


Wool 


Woot men have sharp differences of 
Opinion upon important provisions in 
their industry's code, but the leaders of 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers finally agreed that the code 
as originally submitted should stand 
and in that form it has been signed by 
the President. 
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Since so many of their | 
conditions are the same, the 
carries identical basic provis 
the cotton-textile code; ex 
$1-a-week higher minima 
South, $14 in the North 
week; certain machinery lin 
shifts a day, 80 hours a week 

Numerous important man 
are entirely out of sympathy 
limitations placed on machine: 
They point out that the proc« 
wool, from raw wool in-the-s 
finished yarn or cloth, involy 
different processes, which are p 
by machines that do not maint 
chronized rate of output. For 
in some plants available spin 
not produce in 2 shifts enoug! 
keep looms busy for 2 
with the work hours of spindles 
the looms would remain 
of the time. Other manufactur 
operating their plants 24 hours 
resent the idea of a forced shut 
for part of the time, say it will 
them to fire hundreds of workers 

One group suggested that 
spindles might be limited, but 
woolen spindles should be rel 
Such points as these were deci 
dangerously small majorities. 
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Blanket Catechism 


Here are the questions business asks about the blanket 
agreement, and the official answers. 


THE President's Reemployment Pro- 
gram was announced Thursday, July 20. 
The Presidential Agreement, wrongly 
called Blanket Code, was delivered to 
the 5 million employers in the United 
States the following weck. In response 
to thousands of requests for interpreta- 
tions and explanations, within 8 days, 
12 interpretations had been published, 
and before and since hundreds of rul- 
ings have been made. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Gen. 
Thomas S. Hammond, Executive Secre- 
tary, President's Reemployment Pro- 
gram, Washington, and in writing, not 
in person, 

Meanwhile, the immense demand for 
information has made it seem wise to 
Business Week to add another to its 
collection of ‘‘Catechisms.” 


Q. Is the Presidential Agreement a 
code or a substitute for a code. A. No. 
It comes under an entirely different por- 


tion of the NIRA. 


Q. How does it differ from a code? 
A. The agreement is an arrangement 


between an individual manufacturer and 
the President of the United States; a 
code is a “law merchant” prepared by 
an industry and presented through its 
trade association, made legal through 
acceptance of its provisions by the Pres- 
ident. 


Q. How does it differ from a license? 
A. The licensing feature of NIRA, if it 
is ever invoked, will be a mandatory 
provision by which no industry in the 
country, whether or not it has a code 
or has signed an “agreement,” can oper- 
ate without direct authorization from 
the President. The agreement is volun- 
tary, personal, has no penalties and no 
enforcement provisions except public 
Opinion. 


Q. What about the provisions of the 
“code” by which I agree to raise wages 
of higher paid employees as well as the 
minimum? A. It has been ruled that 
this means that you will not reduce pay 
of such groups even to compensate you 
for the cost of raising the minimum 
wages in your plant, the idea being that 
you will not merely share work, but 
endeavor to raise purchasing power. It 


make f 
you red 


also that you shall 
revisions. For instance, if 
your hours from 40 to 35, you shou 
pay the old wage for the reduced ¢ 
but if you have men working 60 h 
say, at this time, you should pay | 
the new 35 hour week as if it were 40 
to 48. “Seasonal or temporary increases 
in hours now in effect, or recent i 
creases in wages, are proper factors to 
be taken into consideration in maki 
equitable arrangements.” Long-standi: 
differentials should rule the 
and should be maintained. It is re 
nized, however, that heavy payroll in- 
creases are involved, and the employees 
are expected to cooperate and realize 
that they, too, “will receive benefits fr 
shorter hours, the reemployment of other 
workers, and from the stabilized emp! 
ment which may increase their yearl) 
earnings.” When you sign the agree 
ment and also join in a code, the 

sion at NRA is that your determination 
of an “equitable adjustment” should be 
accepted, at least until Sept. 1, and pend- 
ing the action of NRA on your indus 
try’s code. 


means 


decisi 


Q. How dol get a hearing on my 
petition for change in the provisi 
the Agreement on account of “grea 
unavoidable hardship’? A. Address 
petition to Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Ne 
tional Recovery Administration, Wash 
ington, D. C., setting forth the case 
Get your Trade Association or, if there 


nd 
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is none, your local Chamber of Com- 
merce, t0 give you a written approval, 
in support of what you say. This will 
be accepted as the basis of a temporary 
stay. The petition must contain a 
promise to abide by NRA's decision, 
even if it turms out to be against you. 
After you have done this, you have 
complied with the terms of the Agrce- 
ment, can sign your card and get your 
emblem from the post office. It is to be 
noted that exceptions are, for the pres- 
ent, individual, and not by groups or 
industries. 


Q. How soon must I sign the agree- 
ment? A. As soon as possible, prefer- 
ably not later than Aug. 7. 


Q. If my industry has submitted a 
code, must I still put in the rates of 
pay and hours, etc., provided in the 
aereement, if I sign it? A. If your code 
is in hearing, no. If your code is merely 
filed, NRA will have to make a specicl 
ruling that the hours set forth in the 
code may be taken by the members of 
that industry signing the agreement. 
his ruling was made first in the case 
of retail grocers, etc., Aug. 1, and applied 
not only to those who had held bac‘, 
but to those who had already signed 
the agreement. 


Q. In paragraph 9, of the Agreement, 
the July 1, 1933, price is set as that above 
which we may not increase except to 
pay higher wages and the Agricultural 
taxes. Af this was a distress selling price, 
what is the ruling? A. In this case, cost 
price on that date is to be taken as the 
base. 


Q. Are any employers exempted from 
the call to sign the President's agree- 
ment? A, Yes, those who employ only 
the professional classes, agricultural 
labor, or domestic servants; also Federal, 
State, and local governments and other 
public institutions and agencies; also 
persons buying and selling only on a 
commission, but where there is a guaran- 
teed salary and commission, employer is 
expected to sign. 


Q. Are repair crews, etc., exempted 
from the labor provisions? A. No, but 
they may work in emergencies, and shall 
be paid time and a third for their over- 
trme. 


Q. May hours be reduced in a store 
or service operation, below the 52 set 
im paragraph 2? A. The decision has 
been, “Yes, provided the reduction is 
according to usual practice on a seasonal 
basis, and does not result in the reduc- 
uon of the weekly pay of employees.” 


Q. I find no provision for lower pay 
lor apprentices, such as is arranged in 
the codes, What of this? A. The rul- 
ing is that apprentices, if under contract 
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Aug. 1, 1933, do not come under the 
minimum wage provision, but no onc 
who has already served an apprentice- 
ship may be classified as an apprentice 
for the purpose of giving him lower 


pay. 


Q. What about part-time workers 
A. The minimum wage for part-time 
workers should be such that if they 
worked the full time (40 hours a week 
for white collar, 35 for artisans) the; 
would receive the prescribed minimum 


pay. 


Q. There is a minimum of 52 hours 
set for stores or services, but is there 
a maximum? A. There are no maxi- 
mum hours for store or service opera- 
tion, but employees individually may 
work only 40 hours a week, excepting 
in managerial or executive capacity, 
drawing $35 or more a week. 


O. What about certain service employ- 
ecs; where do they come, as white col- 
lar workers, or artisans and mechanics? 
A. A ruling has been made that the 
following are “white collar workers” 
and may work 40 hours a week and 
come under the minimum weekly wages 
of $14 to $15: beauty parlor operators, 
elevator operator, restaurant workers, 
barbers, drivers, janitors, dish washers, 
delivery men, watchmen, porters, filling 
stauon operators. 


Q. What about contracts for workers 
like printers, street car men, etc.? A. 
No ruling has yet been made, but Gen 
Johnson has stated that “a contract be- 
tween two parties cannot be annuled by 
entering into a contract with a third 
party, even if that third party is the 
government.” He has promised an early 
decision, 


Q. Do public utilities come under the 
invitation to sign the President's agree- 
ment? A, There is no question in the 
mind of NRA officials that they do, but 
it is admitted that the drive to get the 
public to patronize only those places 
which are “Members of NRA” has a 
definite weakness in connection with 
utilities most of which are by their 
nature monopolies. Public opinion is 
expected to bring them in, however. 


Q. Is the agreement with the Presi- 
dent enforceable as a contract? A. No. 
It is entirely voluntary, and public opin- 
ion and patronage is the expected police 
power. If the agreement is violated, 
the emblem may be taken away and the 
offender scored by letter and by publi- 
cation of his offence. 


Q. What is the employees’ part in the 
agreements? A. Bulletin No. 3 of NRA 
says of this, “The employees’ part is 
to do their best on the job and to co- 
operate with NRA and employers in 
peaceful adjustment of differences. More 


can be done now for workers through 
the cooperation of 125,000,000 people 
than can ever be done by discord and 


dispute.” 


Q. In the adjustment of contracts 
which have been made more costly to 
the seller through his signing of th 
President's agrecment or his comin 
under a code, what is the government 
going to do about its contracts for sup 
plies? A. Nothing can be done under 
the statutes. Gen. Johnson is urging 
on the President that he take up with 
Congress the enactment of relief legisla 
tion in this matter. This the President 
will undoubtedly do. The action of 
Congress is uncertain, however. Some 
who have contracts which will be ruin 
ous are planning to let them lapse and 
come to bid again, and then to bid at 
higher prices. The penalties and their 
losses they will take to the courts, on 
the ground that the government itself 
made it impossible for them to comp! 
This is of questionable wisdom. Cor 
sult your lawyer. 


Q. NIRA applies only to industries 
affected by interstate or foreign com 
merce. Ave imtra-State imdustries ox 
pected to sign the President's Agres 
ment? A. Yes. The agreement is indi 
vidual, the code is for the group, and 
the individual employer is asked by the 
President to sign the agreement in order 
to start the cycle of more employment, 
higher wages, more purchasing power, 
more prosperity for all. 


Q. White collar wages are determined 
not only by city population but also its 
“immediate trade area”; what does that 
mean? A. It means the area within 
which there is direct retail con peti 
Where questions arise as to the boun 
daries, the local Chamber of Commerce 
will decide. 


Q. I am the owner of a small shop 
where | and my wife alone work. Can 
we get the insignia? A, Yes, by sign 
ing the agreement. 


Q. Does paying a white collar em- 
ployee $35 a week automatically elim- 
inate him from limitations as to hours? 
A. A ruling has been made that it does 
if he is “acting primarily, although not 
wholly, in an administrative or execu- 
tive capacity.” 


Q. Are non-profit organizations con 
sidered as employers for the purposes 
of the agreement? A. Yes. 


Q. Are internes, nurses, and hospital 
and research technicians classed as pro 


fessional people? A. Yes. 


Q. Are charwomen, window cleaners, 
and other maintenance forces included 
as white collar workers, who can work 
40 hours? A. The ruling has been made 
that they are. 

















Steel Houses 


Frameless steel home makes sundeck architecture neigh- 


bor to New England’s colonial. 
Structural problems are being solved 


roof at extra cost. 


Another offers a sloping 


but quantity production comes later. 


THE steel house has quickly split into 
two main streams of development—the 
framed house and the frameless. Of 
the “steels” exhibited in the Century of 
Progress (where as many as 12,000 per- 
sons daily tramp through bedrooms and 
solaria) one house is frameless and two 
have frames (BW’—Jan4'33) 

Another frameless house is being 
built in Wheeling, W. Va., by the 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., subsidiary 
of Wheeling Steel. First of the factory- 
fabricated steel panels was set up and 
welded this week. 

Meanwhile, the Insulated Steel Con- 
struction Co. of Cleveland, builder of 
the frameless steel house at the exposi- 
tion in Chicago, is about to erect the 
first steel house sold in New England. 
At Plymouth, Mass., half a mile from 
where the Pilgrims stepped ashore, the 
company will set up a steel chassis for 
Herbert R. Lotz and the owner's con- 
tractors will then cover it with insula- 
tion and brick on the outside and with 
plywood on the inside. In an adapta- 
tion of functional modernism which the 
company calls “sundeck” architecture, 
all the rooms will be on the first floor 
with the exception of a recreation room 
on the canopy deck. Garage will be in 
the basement. 

Nested Shapes 

Steel for the Plymouth house is being 
rolled at the Butler, Pa., mill of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. and shipped 
to Insulated Steel’s new assembly plant 
in Cleveland. A forming machine was 
recently added to the equipment at 
Butler to take the strip sheet as it comes 
off the continuous mill and press it into 
the channeled shapes ready for nesting 
and trucking to Cleveland. The equip- 
ment at the Cleveland plant includes a 
recently-designed machine to make two 
simultaneous welds on the top and bot- 
tom surfaces of the Z-shaped sections of 
which the floors of this house are as- 
sembled. Mills G. Clark, president of 
Insulated Steel and inventor of the con- 
struction method, opened the plant in 
Cleveland just after fabricating the Chi- 
cago house. 

Arrangements are being made to open 
an assembly plant in Boston for the 
New England territory, and steel for 
future houses there will be shipped 
direct from the Butler works. The 
Cleveland company’s original intention 
was to produce steel houses in quantity 
but it finds the buyers prefer such vari- 
ety in design, for the present at least, 
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that it is going to cultivate the market 
for the house chassis. The quantity 
market will be entered later. 

The Wheeling house employs pre- 
fabricated principles not unlike those 
of the Cleveland product. Panels of 
deeply corrugated 18-gage steel from 
the same type of continuous mill are 
arranged vertically and welded at the 
lap. A welded angle supports floor 
joists formed of similar light material 
and upon these are laid supporting 
channels and a wood floor, with the 
baseboard and stair treads the only wood 
in the house. The metal lath is attached 
to steel studs welded to one of the cor- 
rugations in the wall panels. The voids 
in the panels are filled with rock wool. 
The exterior is steel pans lined with 
fiber board and porcelain-enameled on 
the outside. The Ferro Enamel Co. of 
Cleveland, with Armco a sponsor of thc 
Chicago house, is furnishing the enamel 

Penthouse School 

The Wheeling house is the work of 
Dwight Wagner, president of Whecl- 
ing Corrugating, of W. E. Ackermann, 
vice-president, and his staff of engi- 
neers, and of Charles Bacon Rowley, 
Cleveland architect who designed an 
enameled house completed in Cleveland 
last year. The Wheeling building will 
have the flat roof and penthouse which 
begin to be characteristic of the steel 
dwelling, but with the additional fea- 
ture of an alternative design for a slop- 
ing roof which will be offered prospec- 
tive purchases at an extra cost. Thus 
the sloping roof becomes an accessory 
Buyers will be told they can have it if 
they must, but at the cost of another 
bedroom or bathroom, and without the 
flower boxes and suntan space. As a 
measure of economy the new inter- 
national architecture threatens to break 
into American conservatism. A hint to 
builders with wood and brick. 


Chain Tax 


Michigan raps the chains but 
without much enthusiasm. 


HALF a dozen of Michigan’s chain store 
operators are joining to test the consti- 
tutionality of the State’s chain store tax 
passed by the legislature over Governor 
Comstock’s veto. Most active opponent 
of the new law, the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., which would be taxed over 
$200,000 a year, is telling Michigan 


citizens by radio that they will ; 
impost through increased food < 

The tax is steeply graduated fr 
on the first store up to $250 on 
store above 25. The chains po: 
that they already run on a narrovy 
gin, that a tax which will averag 
to $200 per store for the larger « 
nies must inevitably lead to 
prices. Since the chains set th 
in most lines, independents will | 
them in marking up. 

Enter Mr. Fenner 

In passing the law the legis 
responded to the crack of the whi 
the Michigan Council of Retail 
chants, whose chief motivating fo: 
Clyde V. Fenner, ballyhooer extra 
nary. When Fenner came to Mic! 
from Louisiana a few years ag 
organized the Home Defense | 
consisting of small retail grocer 
throughout Michigan, began an 
lobbying campaign at Lansing for 
to curb the chain stores. 
Governor Brucker of having offer 
contribute a large sum to his reel 
campaign fund if he would follow 


gestions in anti-chain store legislat 


Fenner’ dropped out of the publ 
spotlight for a short time, sudd 
emerged with his Council of R 
Merchants, a duplicate of his H 
Defense League with grocerymen 
as the membership bulwark. He 
instrumental last December in org 
ing the Forgotten Men's Club of w 
he is chairman. The club now is lo 
advocating Governor Comstock’s 1 
nation (especially since he vetoed 
chain store tax measure). 


Chain Tax Holes 


At the behest of this Council the | 


lislature, largely made up of rural n 


bers, passed the anti-chain store legis 


lation, but not without its tonguc¢ 

cheek. Reason: Holes in the bill 
large, many feel that it will not 

up in the courts. Since the law is b 
put into force at the same time a 
new 3% sales tax, State officials 
apprehensive that the chain storc 


perhaps also the sales tax, will be 
} 


clared invalid on the ground of do 
Therefore, they will not 


taxation. 
tempt to enforce the tax until 
August 15 (although it became eff 
immediately upon passage), when 
retail sales tax will be 
smoothly. 


Aside from the small 


retailers are hostile to the chain 

tax. They feel that one tax lea 

another, that the next tax may hit t 
Department stores in particular arc 
posed. The public has mixed emot 
It would like to see the big fellow 
it in the neck; on the other har 
doesn’t want to have this happen 

expense. 


Accus¢ 1 


oper it 


groceryn 
butcher and other neighborhood st 
keepers, the rank and file of Mic! 
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CHIL-CHEST—It stands on top of the electric refrigerator, provides a place for 


fruits and vegetables, storage space for beer, cooked foods, ice cubes. It is 


sulated, refrigerated by surplus ice cubes—tray and all—from the freezing unit. 


Solka 


A new material for textiles and plastices, shoes and 
shingles, gives an old company a new base for competi- 


tion in many lines. 


Out of the pulp forests of upper New 
Hampshire and Maine is coming a new 
material which manifests itself in end 
points, as widely separated in their ulti- 
mate consumption as the terminals of 
the Boston & Maine. The material is 
called Solka. It is at once a base for 
aper, for roofing, rayon, and artificial 
eather, for fabrics, twine and rugs. 
Cellulose is “the framework of vege- 
table life.” Solka is highly purified cel- 
lulose, freed of its natural impurities by 
patented process. It is made by the 


} 
i 


Brown Co., of Portland, Me., and 
Gorham, N. H., in the shadow of the 
White Mountains, whence comes the 


fh 
i 


IpDTe 

It is a most Protean material. Spun 
into yarn, it is shrinkless and stretch- 
less; fabrics made from it are particu- 
larly good for outdoor furniture uphol- 
stery. Lacquered, it makes a fine cover- 
ing for luggage. Woven with wool, it 
makes a rug of exceptional wearing 
lity. Such rugs, callea Ruggets, can 


compete in price with the druggets of 
the East. 
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The Brown Co. has amused itself by 
sketching a woman sitting in a chair 
reading a letter. The letter is made of 
paper with a Solka base, and textile-like 
qualities. The lady is wearing a dress 
of rayon, made from Solka. She is 
listening to a radio enclosed in a cabi- 
net moulded of Solka. The buttons on 
her dress, the base of her reading lamp, 
the ashtray by her side are made of 
Solka. Her shoes are of Onco, a Solka 
and latex leather used for counters and 
toecaps for some time and now available 
in material suitable for uppers. Her 
pocketbook is of the same material. Her 
chair is upholstered in cloth of Solka 
yarns. The rug beneath her fect is of 
Solka and wool. Even her unmention 
ables have Solka in them. 

Towels and Shingles 

More than that, she has just come 
from the Ladies’ Room, where she has 
dried her hands on Solka towels. Even 
the roof over her head is of Solka im- 
pregnated with asphalt. 

Solka fibres are so short they could 
not possibly be spun in the usual textile 













manner, and one of the most interest 


features of the whole development, a 
cording to Textile World, is tl Ine! 
in which the Brown Co., primarily a 
producer of paper, has been able to pro 
duce a yarn with a paper maki tec 
nigue 

The fibres are fic < } 7 Ww ! 
the 


yarn may be soft and spongy or | i 
and strong 
Yankee Inventiveness 

All of Solka’s uses are the product of 
Yankee inventiveness and 1 rc 
some are of immediate « mercial 
plication Shingles of Solka base ‘ 
now being sold. So are the R 
which can compete in color, design 
price with the product of the India 
yard, although ma 1< by higl ly 
labor in Massachusetts mills So 
Onco. the imitation of leather w! 
better than leather for some 
ind which now simulates tl 
ance as \ ll as the streneth of 

This last is at once stiff and hard 
use in counters, and soft and fi 
for upper stock. It may be grained and 
colored: it is che ip. Sales of Or 


! 


° 
inner soles in 1930 increased 


1929: sales in 1931 increased 80 
over 1930: and 1932 sales were 183% 
over the previous year 
For the Brown Co.. Solka is a by 
product of considerable importance. As 
papermakers, the company has face ! 
many fields from papers 


competition in 
with a textile fibre content. Now it can 
sell its ledgers and writings and wray 
pings on a more equal footing lo 
cracks about “textile base,” it ca | 
“Brown papers have a textile bas 
point to the many products which have 
their beginnings in the 
the northern slopes of 
Mountains 


Same logs on 


the 


Tires 


The third monthly increase in tire 
prices looks like the beginning of 
the fourth. 


TirE makers, aided by Detroit order 
and abetted by rising raw material 
costs, have accomplished their third 
price increase since they d« ided that 
profits were as necessary as vol 

The first increase, made last May 
was in the nature of a noble exneriment 


It succeeded, was followed in a 
The present increa 


restores prices 


by a second jump 


of about 10% 


March levels. before the last cut 
It was initiated by Goodyear, qui 
followed by other major companies, in 





















cluding the mail order houses, always 
a stumbling block in previous adjust 
ments. So far, the count is one price 
increase a month, and it is expected 
that August will continue the practice. 

Rubber and cotton up 60% to 160%, 
the processing tax on cotton, the in- 
evitable rise in manufacturing costs un- 
der the cotton and rubber codes, are 
factors which will force further in- 
creases. 


Gasoline 


Consumption of motor fuel in- 
creases; so does consumption of 
Ethyl—at reduced premium. 


GASOLINE is doing better. Prices are 
lifting gently on the tide of general im- 
provement. Consumption seems to have 
stopped falling off. Even the paid-to- 
be-cynical economists of the American 
Petroleum Institute concede “‘a slightly 
accelerated demand for motor fuel,”’ in 
their July forecast for the coming 6 
months. They estimate that the demand 
for the last 6 months of °33 will in 
crease 2.9% over the same period 
of °32. 

Low prices, according to the Institute, 
have kept consumption of motor fuel 
at a relatively high level. But low 
prices, according to oil men, cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely under the coming 
code, with the prospects of apportion- 
ment to demand and federal enforce- 
ment of anti-bootlegging laws. 

The introduction of Ethyl “Q” com- 
pound has changed the whole picture of 
gasoline merchandising. Big and little 
— were quick to get the idea, 
quick to shoot up their anti-knock 
rating in the regular grades with this 
compound. 

Ethyl regulations prohibit mention of 
Ethyl, set a maximum knock number. 
Which has led to no little private 
amusement in the trade over advertising 
variations of the same motit. 

Refiners, beyond billing their product 
as new, better, and of premium quality, 
have followed Ethyl’s injunctions against 
the intimation of Ethyl content. But 
the little tin labels on the tank pumps 
are the tip off. When the regular grade 
pump carries the enamelled warning of 
Tetraethyl lead, customers may be sure 
they're getting the new “regular” Ethyl. 

To meet its self-made competition, 
Ethyl Corp. has consented to the re- 
duction of the 3¢ premium to 2¢. 
Service station attendants, able to say, 

Fill her up with Ethyl? Only 2¢ more 
now,’ stand a better chance of trading 
up buyers to whom the 3¢ premium was 
a little stiff, considering the new gaso- 
lines Both Ethyl Corp. and its 
licensees, however, will emphasize main 
tenance of the traditional Ethyl su- 
periority over regular grades. 
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tern 


PERIPATETIC PETROL—A mobile gasoline station in Sheffield, England 


has an 


American pump, mounted on a Ford chassis. 


Such stations on whee! 


might be popular in England, but they are looked on as an evil over here, wh: 
the figures show that there are too many stations anyway. 


Some idea of Ethyl’s increasing use 
may be gleaned from the recent an- 
nouncement by General American Trans- 
portation Corp. that it will build 12 
more tank cars, 6 of 6,000 gallon, 6 of 
3,000 gallon capacity, to haul the Ethyl 
fluid from Wilmington to the refineries. 
Consider, in this connection, that a 
teaspoonful of the fluid will treat a 
gallon of gas. 


Flexible Advertising 


National advertisers have changed 
their systems to fit the new rules. 


ADVERTISERS are playing them close to 
the shirtfront these days, as everybody 
knows. Changes in the game, forced 
by the depression, have brought changes 
in system, some to merely a more cau- 
tious basis, some to a more scientific 
one. Of 285 national advertisers the 
proportion basing appropriations on a 
fixed percentage of sales for the previ- 
ous year dropped from 14% in 1930 to 
9.3% in 1933. In the same period ap- 
propriations based on a fixed percent- 
age of sales for the future year climbed 
from 13% to 31.2%. The percentage 
that just estimate the amount needed 
for an adequate campaign and go ahead 
on that basis rose from 37% in 1930 
to 49.8% in °33. 

A recent investigation by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, which 
thus measures the change that has come 


about with the hazarding of whit 

for penny profits, indicates that 
many advertisers don’t go very far a 
on any basis these days. Increas 
numbers are operating under bu 
made up for periods of 1, 3 or 6 mont 
in advance, instead of the 
12. And the majority of those that 
lay out plans for 12 months now 
range to revise their budgets at perio 
intervals throughout the year to 
advantage of changes in conditions 

in convictions regarding media 
methods best qualified to capture 
occasional fat pot. 

The A.N.A. survey gives proprict 
medicines the highest rate of advert 
ing expenditures to sales volume, av 
aging 40.17% in 1932 and 41.67% 
1933. Among industrial advertisers 
building specialties showed the hig! 
rate, 7.50% a year ago, 6.75% now 


Ts: 
CUusLU! 


Home Glassware 


Libbey (glassware for hotels) ex- 
tends its market to the home. 


LinpEY GLASS MANUFACTURING ©O 
one of the pioneers in the business 
the largest producer of glasswar 
hotels, restaurants, and other qua 
buyers, will enter the home market 
Production of a new line of 

glassware for household use will g 
all summer to gain national retail 
tribution before fall. 
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Public Works 


power plays a prominent part in the Federal construction 
rogram. Politics also has a rdéle. 


p 
billions is enough sugar to 
ndustrial recovery program, 
well spent. But in public 
sugar barrel is always close 
» pork barrel, and the anxiety of 
Roosevelt administration that its 
| should not be spoiled by a big 
e spot is one reason why the big- 
oublic construction program since 
a of the Great Wall of China has 

so slow in getting underway. 
there is another reason for 7 
ts of delay in commencing on the 
r part of the program. The new 
stration remembers that Mr. 
er still lives as “‘a great engineer” 
t would be magnanimous indeed to 
re this by building on plans 
irafted in his administration. 
the largest allotments so far 
by the Ickes’ board of public 
is $38 millions for a big dam 
ned Hoover, regardless of any 
ne by which it may be known 

w years. 

th Boulder dam under way for 3 
vast, the Public Works Adminis- 
had to scramble around to put a 
ress on other major projects that 
| in the blue-print stage or, like 


$3 


PUBLIC 
me of the 


(GUST 5 


WORK—Lifting the last stones into place on 
Supreme Court which will replace the present vault-like halls. 


Mississippi River flood control and navi- 
gation, carried through successive steps 

First, however, the Board released 
funds that, excluding Boulder dam, 
totalled $52.7 millions for a wide vari- 
ety of small federal projects, much of 
which will not be spent on either con- 
struction or repair but for activities, 
such as gypsy moth control, which fared 
badly in trimming the budget. Subse- 
quent grants have brought the total al- 
loted to over $1 billion, practically all 
for federal projects. 

While groping for a policy on fed- 
eral public works, the Ickes board got 
lost in the back alleys of politics trying 
to set up an organization to carry 
through a countrywide program of state 
and municipal construction. Water- 
works and sewerage disposal plants are 
the usual types but municipal power 
plants, says smiling Mr. Roosevelt, will 
be very favorably considered—even, 
adds Secretary Ickes, in towns now 
served by a privately-owned utility. It 
is understood that such municipalities 
will not even have to show contracts for 
service to be purchased when supplied. 

State boards of 3 members each have, 
at last, been named to select projects 


W ide 
the magnificent 


W orld 
new 


and send them on to Washington for 
O. K. Ten regional “advisors” 
serve as walking delegates of Secretary 


will 


Ickes to keep the states pepped up ar 
to straighten out tangles. As finally 
set up, the Public Works Administra 
tion is non-political in operation. Ap 
pointment of non-technical men as 
regional advisors and as members of 
state advisory boards was necessary to 
mollify the politicians. The function of 
the state ivisory boards, 
merely to propose and thereafter, politi 
cal will 
against the judgment of competent engi- 
neering personnel. 
Local Ardor Cooled 

The “money back” attitude 
Public Works Board has put a damper 
on plans in many communities. The 
board will donate up to 30°% of the cost 
of labor and materials on approved proj 
ects and will finance the remainder of 
the total cost, 
if the town can show something better 
than a juggled budget and is able to 
convince the federal board of its ability 
to repay the loan within 30 years 

But after 6 jiggerfritzing 
the local end of the public works pro- 


| ] 
ted this weck It is 


however, is 


considerations not prevail 


of the 


as the law contemplates, 


wecks of 


gram will get star 
simply a job of 
according 
Waite, deputy 
boards are expected to ‘forget 
prejudices” and forward to Washington 
a well-considered program that 
quick approval. If the state committees 
are not discriminating there will be a 
hopeless jam in Washington. 

Another “Tennessee Valley” 

Policy on federal public works also is 
emerging in tangible form, dictated ob- 
viously by President Roosevelt as. with 
out waiting to see how his vast schem 
of social economy in the Tennessee Val 
ley develops, $63 millions have been 
allotted for a similar experiment in the 
Columbia River basin. The 
be made by building a 251-foot dam at 
Grand Coulee, Wash. The height was 
lowered from 450 feet originally pro 
posed as there is no market for 1 mil 
lion hp. in this region, but foundations 
laid now will support the structure that 
may be raised later. The dam will pro 
duce the cheapest power in the United 
States, according to the President, and 
70% of its cost will be returned to the 
federal government by the state out of 
power revenues. Revision of plans will 
take 6 months. 

In another project, a $21-million dam 
on the North Platte in Wyoming, th 
policy of President Roosevelt and th 
Public Works Administration is 
more clearly revealed. The idea here is 
to combine flood control, with 
development and reclamation 
tary Ickes previously had declaimed that 
reclamation would not figure to a great 
extent in the public works program be- 


ryt , . } 
combing out the 


to Col. Henry M 


administrator Stat 


wire, 
local 


merits 


start will 


even 


powe r 


secre 
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cause he “couldn't see any sense in 
bringing more land into production 
when the government is paying money 
to farmers to take it out.” 

Now, however, reclamation and 
power development have been hooked 
into flood control to justify a departure 
from the Hoover administration's pol- 
icy, which is also that of the Army engi- 
neers, on river work. Fundamentally, it 
is an engineering problem. The Army 
engineers regard as the most effective 
and least expensive form of flood con 
trol in the Mississippi basin, a chain of 
levees and spillways on the lower river. 
Storage dams on the upper reaches of 
tributary streams have been regarded as 
too expensive and of doubtful value 
either for flood control or navigation 
Col. George R. Spalding, a member of 
the Mississippi River Commission—and 


staff of the Public Works Administra- 
tion— submitted a report to Maj. Gen 
Lytle Brown, Chief of Army Engineers, 
recently casting doubt upon such a plan 
for the development of the Upper Mis- 
sour 

The North Platte project is, however, 
a unit in this program and others un- 
doubtedly will follow if President 
Roosevelt pursues his apparent policy. 
As a source of water supply, the dam 
at Alcove, Wyo., will irrigate 40,000 
acres, but, so that this should not con- 
flict with Secretary Wallace’s plans for 
acreage curtailment and the retirement 
of marginal land from agriculture, the 
President explained that, for every acre 
brought under cultivation by reclama- 
tion, 3 or 4 acres of marginal land else- 
where would be removed. 













Unfinished Symphony 


New Glass bank bill is due for revision. 






Bankers will 


assist in writing a law that will liberalize branch banking 
and direct credit extension to industry. 


BANKING laws and practices are going 
to be changed—have been, in fact— 
and there will be better laws if bankers 
cooperate than if they stand aloof and 
criticize as they did during the last 
session of Congress. This is the prin- 
cipal point of a report of a commission 
of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers. 

Talk of withdrawal from the Federal 
Reserve System is just nonsense, the re- 
port points out. Large-scale withdrawals 
from the Reserve would (1) alarm the 
public and perhaps precipitate another 
banking crisis, (2) insure punitive 
legislation in the next Congress that 
would put out of business every bank 
not in the Reserve. 

John H. Hogan, head of the com- 
mission, showed that the bankers are 
beginning to get the public's point of 
view. “The man on the street,” he said, 
“knows that a bank charter cannot be 
obtained except from a government 
agency. He knows that when the sign 
Bank’ is put up, the government agency 
has endorsed that establishment and 
permitted it to accept deposits. 

“The average small depositor has no 
basis for discriminating between a safe 
bank and an unsafe bank. When in 
these circumstances thousands of banks 
close, involving heavy losses to de- 
positors, the average man feels that in- 
justice has been dealt him. From mil- 
lions of men and women in this situa- 
tion a demand has arisen that these 
deposits should be protected. As long 
as bank failures are permitted to con- 
tinue, this demand will exist.” 
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“The question before us today is not 
the soundness or unsoundness of the 
deposit guarantee plan but of a sound 
banking system.” 

The new law is not to be regarded as 
the last step. It will be further amended 


FENDING MACHINE—The Rotary Highway Guard, developed by th 


i at least, on the executive 


and attempts will be 


sessions of Congress t 
banking system further 
ever weaknesses have | 
in the law. The signifi 
bankers have begun to 
responsibility in assistir 
law. These sentiments 
by George F. Rand and 
at the recent meeting ot 
Marine Group 
speaking on banking pr 
the New Jersey Bankers 
echoed the idea. 
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George 


ners 
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An ar 
Why Banks Close 


Cleveland’s post mortem » 
Guardian Trust suggests sever 
ounces of prevention. 


THE Guardian Trust Compar 
land, a $150 million state 
went into liquidation fi 
events of March, 
statements, had no clearin 
amination in 10 years tho 
member of the Cleveland cl 
all that time, lent money 
senior officers of the Clevel 
Reserve bank, lent $4.9 mil! 
own directors and $20 mill 
panies officers were interest 
its president $90,000 a 
“the increase in deposits ji 
lent him $272,000, made 
of securities to 
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chined Steel Casting Co., is not just a fence, but a machine which keeps @ 
the road without smashing them. Tires strike the rotary bumper, which rotate 
freely, turning the front wheels back toward the road. 
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Railroad 


4 great engine rolls out upon its 
racks. It throbs a little from the 
nergy stored in its boilers — im- 
patient to be off on its famous run. 
Anarmy of men have groomed this 
giant of power. After every trip it is 
carefully gone over by the best of 
mechanics. Its job is vastly impor- 


tant and it must not fail. 





Ty «N elevator shaft, a car runs up 
ind down all day long. Hidden away 
nder the roof is its motor and its 
various features of control. This 
elevator’s job likewise is important 
aad it must not fail. Like the great 
railroad engine, it must receive 
regular and exacting care. 

The Maintenance Service of Otis 
Elevator Company provides thor- 
ough and intelligent elevator care. 
An elevator grooming comparable 
in its way to that given this great 

i of the steel rails. 

Under Otis Maintenance, an ele- 
ator is gone over regularly from 
pitto roof. Its fine motor is care- 
fully examined. The cables and the 
brakes are tested. Many exacting 
adjustments are made in the work- 
ing parts. A worn part is replaced 
before it has the opportunity to give 
trouble. The service men are vigi- 
lantly on the lookout for any little 
irregularity that would inevitably 
tive trouble and bring exasperat- 
ing and costly interruptions in ser- 
vice. Otis Maintenance Service is 
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engines and elevators 


The picture below shows the motor end of the powerful, 

direct-drive hoisting machine of an Otis Elevator. This ma- 

chine raises and lowers the elevator car. It must pick up 

its load of thousands of pounds and bring it smoothly and 
quietly to full speed in a few seconds. 


available for all types of buildings 
— big city or small town, apartment 
or hotel or office. A telephone 
call to the local Otis office will 
bring you complete details. Otis 
Elevator Company, offices in the 
principal cities of the world, or at 


260 Eleventh Ave., New York City. 








ment, made another profit on the sale 
of some of these securities to its trusts, 
and had large and costly athliates in the 
hotel (Hollenden of Cleveland) and 
real estate businesses. 

All this was admitted by late Guard- 
ian officers, in particular its recent presi- 
dent, James Arthur House, in hearings 
the Ohio State Senate’s banking com- 
mittee has been holding in Cleveland 
Purpose of the committee is to obtain 
suggestions on banking legislation to 
be brought to the next legislative ses- 
sion. Hearings afforded the Cleveland 
public several field days of questioning 
and testimony in the bank ad- 
mittedly the most serious in the region. 
The other large suspension in that area 
was the Union Trust Co., to be inquired 
into by the committee after vacation. 

Mr. House himself made a number 
of suggestions for new banking legis- 


Profits Again! 


lation or practice: They were: that 

window-dressing” by encouraging 
large municipal and other deposits 
around statement time be made a crimi- 
nal offense, that the Federal Reserve 
system should examine member banks 
and make the facts known to the public 
(other Guardian officers differed on 
this point), that bank directorates 
should be not more than 15 men 
(Guardian had 55), that banks should 
not lend to officers and directors, that 
no bank should profit on sales of secu- 
rities to its trust department, that a 
bank should not have speculative affii- 
ates, and that trust, savings and commer- 
cial banking should be separated (other 
Guardian officers differed here). 

Henry Ford, said House, drew out 
$4 millions in the last few years of the 
bank’s existence, and had only $25,000 
in it when it pulled down the shades. 


Second-quarter earnings show concrete evidence of re- 
covery and strengthen Administration’s hand in its drive 
to increase labor’s share of the profits. 


SECOND-QUARTER earnings of 94 in- 
dustrial corporations totaled $75.5 mil- 
lions against $3.6 millions for the first 
quarter of 1933 and $11.4 millions for 
the second quarter of 1932. The in- 
crease of 563% between the second 
quarters of this and last year shows 
the effect of the new deal on industry. 

Of the 26 industrial groups into 
which the 94 corporations are divided 
by Standard Statistic, 5 still remain in 
the red as against 9 in the first quarter of 
’33 and 11 in the second quarter of *32. 
Two railroad equipment corporations 
which reported net profits of $16,000 
for the first quarter of this year and of 
$25,000 for the second quarter of last, 
now show an aggregate deficit of $13,- 
000. Theirs is the only group that has 
fallen from a profit to a loss. Three 
advertising, 2 aircraft and one theater 
concern went downhill. The remain- 
ing corporations in this list show impres- 
sive increases for this second quarter. 

Automotive Upturn 

Five automobile firms contrast earn- 
ings of $41 millions with $5 millions 
in the first quarter of '33 and $4 millions 
in the second quarter of last year. 
Eight automobile part and tire corpora- 
tions have turned a first-quarter deficit 
of $1.7 millions into a profit of $974,- 
000. Two building ot real estate cor- 
porations have swung from a $1-million 
first-quarter deficit to a $115,000 profit, 
7 chemical companies from $74 mil- 
lions earnings to $14 millions, 11 food 
products concerns from $12.4 millions 
to $14.7 millions, 5 oil products com- 
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panies from a $5-millions deficit to a 
$5-millions profit, 3 paper corporations 
trom $149,000 profits to $306,000, 6 
steel and iron companies from a deficit 
of $184 millions to a loss of less than 
$10 millions Retail trade which was 
$2 millions in the year's first 3 months 
is $143,000 ahead for the second 3 
And the 2 largest industries in the coun- 
try, General Motors and United States 
Steel, which showed a combined deficit 
of almost $10 millions in the first quar- 
ter, chalked up a combined profit of 
$324 millions in the second. 

Utility Showing 

Turning from corporations to the 
utilities the picture is not so impressive, 
though still cheering. Eight utilities 
showed second-quarter earnings of $40 
millions against $37 millions for the 
first quarter and $45 millions for the 
second quarter of 1932. The decline 
of 10.2% from last year, in large meas- 
ure is accounted for by the lower 
earnings of American Telephone and 
Telegraph—$34 millions against $35.5 
millions for the April-June period last 
year. 

Seven railroads happily report earn- 
ings of $3.7 millions against a deficit 
of $587,000 for the first quarter and 
earnings of only $269,000 for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1932, an increase of 
1,276% over last year. 

Those who argue that increased busi- 
ness profits are prerequisites for general 
recovery will find these earnings reports 
cheering reading. On the other hand, 
they clearly indicate that the Administra- 


tion was none too preci 
upon industries the codes 
to switch some of these ; 
With low wages and low 
penses, the consequenc: 
constant adjustment, a s: 
business can greatly incr 
profits i 

The report of the Chr 
a case in point. Sales ¢ 
for the first half year were 
units higher than for the ¢ 
6 months of last year but 
net income for the 6 mont! 
millions against a loss of $ 
the corresponding 6 mont! 
Second-quarter profits of t! 
Corp. amounted to $7.7 mil! 
a $3 million loss for the first 
In spite of that first-quarter 
company’s 6-months’ profit 
than for any corresponding | 
1929. 

General Johnson, assertins 
temper of the country w 
radically if many millions 
should remain unemployed or 
at deflated wages while ind 
ing up huge profits, undo 
his eye on these second-quarter 


Power 


Removal of Dr. Smith, elevation 
of MeNinch, give utility men food 
for thought. 


WASHINGTON—In ordinary t 
upheaval in the Power (¢ 
would get a lot of attention it 
Times being what they are 
Dr. George Otis Smith as cl 
appointment of Frank R. McN 
gone almost unnoted. 

In the first place, one cau 
ment would be that the A 
had made a pledge not to 
heads of technical agencies 
the Administration does not 
Power Commission as a 
agency, it must regard the 
political agency! Not so good 
men. 

In the second, Chairman McN 
generally regarded as a person 
a lot of attention to the ins 
Capitol Hill. Now he is 
which is bound to show whic! 
really leans. 

For 37 consecutive years Dr 
rendered notable service as a g 
and as director of the U. S. Geol 
Survey. He was drafted for servi 
the Power Commission to fill in t 
chairman could be selected. 1 
the clash between the Senat 
Hoover over the confirmat: 
Smith which resulted in a s 
by the Senate against Dr. 5 
decision by the Supreme ¢ 
warns the legislative branc! 
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Imagine being able some day to 
take a vacation whenever you 
please, as long as you please 


Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 











ability resulting from. pe 
cident or sickne 
f lane 
levation : : : f TT § Geparime 
en food $1,000 up to $50: 
from $1,000 « n 
premiums payabi 


wile you are on your youdiscover that a trifling daily 


summer vacation, dream economy in personal expendi- 
about your future. It seems tures will provide the desired 
closer on long lazy days than Retirement Income. 
on busy ones. You think of the 
many things you would like to The convenience of the new 
do if only you had the time and Monthly Payment Plan of buy- 
the money. When this vacation ing insurance appeals to many. 
is over, why not plan for others If you wish, a representative of Metropolitan Life 
later on? the Company will call once a Insurance Company, 

month for your regular instal- 1 Madison Avenue, 

You do not need a fortune in ment, making checks or money- New York, N. Y. (Ww) 
order to be financially inde- orders unnecessary. With bli . 
pendent. There is a sure way il son Redeaniearadiad te 
for you to have future leisure Self-supporting business and have details regardinga faee 
and freedom from money wor-_ professional women, looking practical way to provide ir 
ries—build a Retirement In- ahead, find the Monthly Pay- a Retirement Income. 
come. The day you start, you ment Plan admirably adapted 
own something. to their needs. 
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You may have thought that an Mail this coupon—or send for 
income which would supply you a Field-Man who will be glad ADDRESS 
with enough for living expenses to help you plan a Program of 
and pocket money is beyond Insurance which will protect oa 
your reach. But you may be your family and provide a 
most agreeably surprised when Retirement Income for yourself. ate 
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croach upon the authority of the execu 
tive branch ; 

Chairman McNinch came into promi- 
nence in 1924 when he ran for the 
Senate against Furnifold Simmons. He 
was defeated. He supported Hoover in 
1928 and in recognition of services was 
appointed to the Power Commission. 
At first he was opposed by Senate in- 
surgents but they soon changed. 


Mr. McNinch has a keen mind. His 
two and one half years on the commis- 
sion has acquainted him with many fea- 
tures of the work. He still lacks an ap- 
preciation of engineering difficulties 
and business hazards incident to the 
generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity, a deficiency which may account 
in part for the lack of sympathy with 
corporate developers. 


Uncle Sam’s Credit Is Good 


First test of the bond market since 1931 shows that U. S. 
long-term issues are readily absorbed in spite of inflation 
prospects—which is encouraging to a Treasury with re- 
funding ambitions. 


THE first effort of the Treasury to con- 
vert a part of the $3-billion floating 
short-term debt into a moderately long- 
term bond issue has proved surprisingly 
successful. On August 1 the Treasury 
offered $500 millions 3}6 Treasury 
bonds, dated Aug. 15, 1933, and due 
on August 1, 1941 designed to replace 
$469 millions of 4% certificates due on 
August 15. They were issued in de- 
nominations of $50 to $100,000, ex- 
empt from all taxation both as to prin- 
cipal and interest. 

To replace $452 millions of 13% 
certificates due on Sept. 15, there was 
offered at the same time, in denomin 


American 


AIR SLEEPER—Aboard an 
are made up into berths. 


tions of $100 to $100,000, a total of 
$350 millions of 13% Treasury notes 
due on Aug. 1, 1935, also exempt from 
all taxes. 

Allotments on the bonds were fixed 
on the usual pro-rata basis but holders 
of the $469 millions 4% certificates 
maturing Aug. 15, and of the $451 mil- 
lions maturing Sept. 15, were offered 
full allotments in exchange for present 
holdings. If all of the certificate hold- 
ers made the exchange, the long-term 
issue would be $921 millions in place 
of the $500 millions announced, reduc- 
ing the short term debt by that amount. 


Within a few hours after the new 


Wide World 


Airways night plane, in which the seats 
A thick curtain shuts out lights and the conversation 


of those who prefer to sit up. Plane makers look forward to air sleepers provid- 
ing but little less room than a Pullman berth. 
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issue was placed on the mark t 
announced it had been oversu! , ' 
though official figures will not be 
able for some weeks. ) 

Of the $3 billions short-ter bt ; 
about $954 millions is in 90-d 
Subscription of $60 millions ot 
bills dated Aug. 2 amounted 
millions, which bore interest at | | 
of from $0.30% to 0.36% per | 
It is not likely that any attempt 
made to reduce these bills in t! | 
future, unless they appear to | | 
tracting money which would oth« | 
go into commercial channels. | 
opinion of the Treasury officials t 
not interfere with commercial fin 
There are no further certificate 
ties until December, when 2 is 
$254 millions and $473 million 
due. They bear interests of 
43% respectively. However, it 
entirely likely that there will be a: 
issue, or issues, sometime after S« 
in order to provide’ funds for 
covery and relief programs. 

Gratifying Success 

The success of the new iss 
especially gratifying when it is re 
that in Sept. 1931, the Treasury’s i 
of $800 millions of 3% 24-year 
was barely subscribed, and within a 
weeks had dropped to a discount 
206%. This decline was the conseq 
of forced liquidation of bonds by | | 
to meet the demands of depositors 
then feared the collapse of the ba: | 
structure. The bonds also wer 
versely affected by the expectation 
the unbalanced condition of the g 
ment budget would necessitate addit 
issues of about $2 billions to take 
of ordinary refunding operations 

The disastrous experience of 
made the Treasury chary of long- 
financing efforts. The success of 
1933 issue, however, revives Tre 
interest in the possibility of refu 
the $6 billion 43% 4th Liberty | 
now outstanding and callable u; 
months’ notice on any interest | 
date. The first call date was last Apr 
the next one will be Oct. 15. A 
stantial savings in interest could be n 
if the 4}’s could be replaced by 3} 
bonds. And the first Liberty Loan 
which $1,900 millions is outstand 
and which bears interest at 4}%, is 
callable on 90-days’ notice. The Tre 
is now likely to do something 
these issues at the first opportunity 

Confidence Paradox 

One may speculate on the parado: 
situation whereby an Administrat 
committed to a program of currency 
preciation is able to command the 
fidence of long-term investors w! 
the preceding Administration, whic! 
sured the country that the dollar 
as firm as the Rock of Gibraltar 
with disaster when it atrempted a | 
term issue and after that, refused t 
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the strength ot the long-term investment 
demand for government securities. 

Factors in favor of the present Ad- 
ministration include not only the greater 
confidence which it enjoys but the ad- 
vantage it gains from the absence of 
adequate investment opportunities. In- 
¢titutional investors with funds at their 
disposal must place them somewhere 
During the first 6 months of the cur 
rent year new financing of all descrip- 
tions, exclusive of United States issues, 
has amounted to only $500 millions 
compared to $6,300 millions tor the cor 
responding period in 1929, over $5 
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billions for the first half of 1930, and 
$3 billions for the first 6 months of 
1931. Excluding refunding issues, the 
actual amount of new capital offered this 
year has reached only $280 millions and 
only $60 millions of that sum repre- | 
sented corporate financing. During the | 
same 6-month period, the Federal Gov 
ernment issued over $4,600 millions of 
obligations which involved a net addi- 
tion of nearly $1.7 billions to Federal 
indebtedness. 

The government, therefore, has re- 
placed private financing in absorbing 
capital. When it ts remembered that 
government issues for refinancing and 
new financing may reach as high as $12 
billions during the coming year it be- 
comes obvious that there will be ample 
opportunity for investment by those who 
have capital. In view of the possibility 
of huge issues the high favor among 
investors enjoyed by the government | 
is one of the anomalies of the times. 





Drive-In Theater 


Your car is your private box in 
the newest outdoor theater. 


THE new Drive-In Theater at Camden, 
N. J., first in the world, accommodates 
400 cars. There are 7 rows of parking 
spaces, with aisles 50 ft. wide. Cars 
may come and go without disturbing 
neighbors. Each row is graded up 
slightly at the front, so that occupants 
have uninterrupted vision. 

RCA-Victor worked out the sound 
installation so that people in the last 
row get the same volume and quality as 
those in the front. Something new, it 
is called controlled directional sound. 
Photophone engineers went to a lot of 
trouble to solve the unusual acoustic 
problem of the outdoor theater, figured 
there might be many more of them in 
the future. They succeeded pretty well: 
even in a rain storm, with all the car 
doors and windows closed, patrons can 
hear everything. 

Richard M. Hollingshead, Jr., had 
the happy idea, patented it. He thought 
people would enjoy movies where they 
Could dress as they please, smoke, talk, 





and eat supper at the same time. 
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G RESPONSE 


to the announcement m 


THE DE LA VERGNE 


AIR CONDITIONER 


Three months ago we announced the result of years of 
development in the De La Vergne laboratories —a unit air 
conditioner, as simple as an electric refrigerator and almost 
as economical to own. 


We said, “At last, all the elements of complete air condi- 
tioning—fresh, filtered air, cooled or heated, humidified or de 
humidified and circulated. Year ’round comfort from an 
electric power socket. A fine cabinet piece that you simply 
place before a window for access to the open air, turn on 
and forget. There is no plumbing, no piping of refrigerant, 
water or waste. It’s all in the unit.” 


Interest aroused was literally amazing. From every state in the 
Union, from Germany, France, England, Italy, India, Australia, 
China, Japan, Argentina and other foreign countries, includ- 
ing a harem in Egypt, came inquiries, blue prints, orders by 
mail, wire and ‘phone, demonstrating that the name De La 
Vergne is a guarantee of superiority in an air conditioning 
unit, just as it is and has been in commercial refrigeration 
for the past half century. 


If you have not yet investigated this popular economical means 


of realizing personal comfort, write for further information. 


DE LA VERGNE ENGINE COMPANY 
Sales Agent for Baldwin-Southwark Corp. 
PHILADELPHIA 


DE LA VERGNE 
elir Conditioner 











Doe. Crawford 


A little country doctor, peering through thick lenses, 
shakes the commodity markets of the world. 


THE recent crumpling of commodity and 
stock prices added the name of Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Crawford to the list of im- 
perial plungers already adorned with 
inscriptions to such illustrious specula- 
tors as Cutten, Leiter, Armour, Sully, 
Livermore, Durant. In some respects 
the diminutive physician surpasses them 
all. Most of the old timers had solid 
interests which they forsook now and 
again for exhilarating flyers on the 
market; Doc. Crawford is an out-and- 
out speculator and pretends to be noth- 
ing else. 

Again, the old timers selected a single 
commodity, concocted elaborate strata- 
gems with which they hoped to drive it 
into a corner. The good doctor spurned 
such small specialty deals. Apparently 
he was bent on cornering most of the 
grains, while making huge bets on other 
commodities and on stocks with his left 
hand. Doc. Crawford's Napoleonic 
plans failed—but so, often, did the 
niggardly dealings of the specialty opera- 
tors. Under glares and direct threats 
from Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
the Chicago Board of Trade temporarily 
suspended futures trading, set minima 
grain prices, restricted fluctuations. 

Also the Board of Trade suspended 
little Doc. Crawford under its famous 
Rule 120, which covers insolvents. <Ac- 
tually no one knows whether this 
pluperfect plunger is broke or not. 
Seventeen brokers, stuck with his com- 
mitments, are anxiously trying to find 
out. They got a break when minimuin 
prices were set. Losses would have been 
pretty terrible had they been forced to 
dump the Doc.'s vast holdings for what 
bidders would pay. Estimates of Craw- 
ford’s paper profits before the crash ran 
as high as $100 millions. From that 
altitude he could still drop a long way 
and have left a million or so to cushion 
his fall. However, unhappy landings 
are nothing new to Doc. Crawford. The 
chances are about even that he will die a 
pauper or a billionaire. 

Not At Home 

Headquarters for the Doc.’s vast deals 
is an uninspiring little office in New 
York's Cotton Exchange building. A 
window somewhat larger than a speak- 
easy peep-hole bars the inquiring re- 
porter but allows him a view of questing 
auditors within. One of these was 
going through a set of books and 
making notes. He was using a red 
pencil. An inquiry brought out that 
they still couldn't announce the doctor's 
dollar status. Dr. Crawford wasn’t in. 
No one knew when he would be back. 

Hie went away somewhere for 4 


week-end. It's been pretty darn hot, 
you know—the weather was, I mean.” 

It is a strain for the most robust 
imagination to picture a tiny country 
doctor seated in this bleak little office 
broadcasting buying orders large enough 
to stagger the commodity markets of the 
world Everything was OK until he 
tried to transmute his paper increase into 
hard (or soft) dollars. When he started 
unloading prices cracked—which seems 
to be the great trouble with corners. 
Anyhow the estimated holdings of the 
Doctor at the top of the Crawford 
market are something for other high- 
flyers to shoot at. 

His commitments at one time are said 
to have included 40 million bushels of 
rye (the total rye crop for 1931 was 
only 32,746,000 bushels). Even after 
the suspension he held 13 million 
bushels of corn. Holdings of wheat be- 
fore the break were put as high as 20 
million bushels, those of cotton at 
50,000 bales. 

Off and on he took whirls at oats, 
barley, lard, rubber. A heavy line of silk 
acquired at $2.25 a pound is said to have 
been taken off his hands at $2. Cotton- 
seed oil and sugar (both old friends) 
were given spins at different times. Of 
silver he is reputed to have taken 6 mil- 
lion ounces. At the time he hit the 
bumps an estimate of his stock holdings 
reached 14 million shares. That is more 
shares than some day's total trading. 

Eggs In His Basket 

Even the poultry yards ot the natioa 
were not free from the doctor's in- 
vasions. Wall Street says one of his 
boldest raids was into the egg market. 
Hens and roosters were put on their 
mettle by rumors that the acquisitive 
chirurgeon had contracts for 3,169 mil- 
lion eggs. A statistician figured out on 
a luncheon tablecloth that this would 
be a full year’s work for about 8,700,000 
hens if each was a paragon of produc- 
tion and laid an egg every day. (This 
didn’t approach a corner, as about 24 
billion eggs are sold annually in this 
country. ) 

Personally Doc. Crawford is anything 
but impressive. He is a little over 5 
feet tall, falling into the classification 
of a very small man or a very large 
midget. He is of frail physique. 
Through oversize lenses he peers out 
with wistful innocence on an umnsus- 
pecting world. A fellow operator on 
the Cotton Exchange says he never saw 
Doc. Crawford smile. Killings and 
disasters leave him outwardly unmoved. 
New Orleans knew him as the original 
“ice water operator.” <A chart of his 





DOC, CRAWFORD—He 


scription for millions. 


wrole ; 


financial history would look 
Coney Island roller coaster. 

The Doc. hails (if you could 
noisy a word for so noiseless a 
sonage) from Florida. He grad 
from the medical school of Valpara 
(Ind.) University in 1911 and pract 
thereafter in Jacksonville, Fla 
South has two peculiar amuse 
Coca-Cola drinking and dabbling 
cotton futures. Naturally Doc. C: 
ford varied his pills and ipecac 
nibbles at the cotton market \ 
$800 in his pocket he moved to \ 
Orleans where he ran his stak« 
$30,000. Hankering for the big 
he came to New York, made mi!! 
was wiped clean by the 1929 holo 

Come-Back on Auburn 

A Wall Street commission ho 
him have $25,000 for a come-back 
1931 he went short on Auburn 
mobile, switched to the long sid 
right moment and rebuilt his r 
the New Deal's inflation progr 
saw another big chance and shot 
works. At one time his long 
interests are said to have tot: 
million bushels. It is no wonder 
his sales temporarily wrecked an ome 
bought market. 

“One more sock on the nose ts | 
ing to that bird,”” his friends say 

Doc. Crawford says nothing 
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Wide Reading 


New Doriar. George F. Warren 
Aucust. A thorough explanation of 
4 for a new value for the dollar, 


E 


»an who is Roosevelt's technical ad- 
devaluation and prices. Every ex- 
want to read this article 


-ENCIES BE MANAGED? Henry 

n, July 26. What constitutes a 
urrency’” ? How is the managing 
t would be the results? 


rHe COTTON Cope MEANS. 
World, July. An issue devotea to 
sretation of the new cotton code, with 
suggestions to the textile industry. 


1ONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY. John M. 
Yule Review, Summer. Countries 
work gradually toward a greater 

f self-sufficiency. Economic isola- 
will probably be greater than in 1914, 


\ND THE CHALLENGE OF THE NEW 
Spencer Miller, Jr. Harvard Busi- 

July. A fresh interpretation of 
1g relationship between work and 


Ingo 


Movers Must Eat. Helen Hall. Aslantic, 
Some phases of the unemployment 
not generally comprehended.  Re- 
s—and might be. 


EcoONOMIC ForCES IN THE FAR 

nnals of The Amevican Academy of 

nd Social Science, July. Pertinent 

ym the natural resources in the 

1 the conflict of ambitions to win 
f essentials 


REICH THE First PHAse. 
Fish Armstrong. Foreign Affairs, 
hat is happening in Germany under 

it means; what the ultimate 


ANGLO-AMERICAN Love AFFAIR. 

ton Butler. American Mercury, July. 

What the British do to hold American friend- 

p when they are in a tight place. Some in- 
pretations of current problems. 


REPORTS-SURVEYS 


ines TO BusINess Facts AND FIGURES. 

special Libraries Association, New York, 49 

pp. Indexed and descriptive list of business 

rence sources. Excellent handbook, 

ghtfully arranged. Worth having in 

thce to suggest promptly sources of 
in every line. 


{ERICAN FIRMS DEALING WITH Ger- 
Ny. Albert Degener. Board of Trade for 
nan-American Commerce, 93 pp. List of 
firms with branches, agents, or 
‘respondents either in Germany or cover- 
German market in one way or 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 

1 Beckerath. McGraw-Hill, 385 

Intensive study of industry and the 

which have been created to keep it 

Authoritative; especially valu- 

ew of current radical changes in 
t control. 
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HERE 


is a timely opportunity 


for some far-sighted manu- 
facturer to drastically 


reduce his OVERHEAD 


L, the Port of Albany district, 
New York, serving within a 200 mile radius, approxi- 
mately one-third of the entire population of the 
United States, there is now available a very unusual 
manufacturing plant. It is unusual, first, because of 
the exceptional terms on which it can be secured. 
Secondly, because of the outstanding advantages of 
its layout and location. 
This property, the Harmony Mills, comprises over 
a million square feet, in a series of sprinkled brick 
buildings varying in size from 60,000 square feet 
upward, and in length up to 1,000 feet . . . ideal for 
straight line production. The entire property may 
be bought on terms which would bring the cost of 
the space, including heat, to within 15 cents a square 
foot over a ten-year period. Alternatively, arrange- 
ments can be made for the purchase of space in 
smaller units. 

Several of the buildings have railroad sidings. 
The plant is located for easy access to water trans- 
portation via the New York State Canal System and 
the Hudson River. The situation for both railroad 
and highway transportation is, of course, ideal. This 
district has an abundance of both skilled and un- 
skilled labor of high type. Power costs are low. 
Taxes favorable. 

Altogether we consider this one of the outstand- 
ing bargains of the times, offering many types of 
manufacturing businesses an opportunity to sub- 
stantially reduce costs. 


Your Own Broker — Or 


A. A. ABBOTT & COMPANY 
330 West sias Street 
New York City 


ee 














Shall We Sell Gold? 


New ruling from Washington seems to indicate gold ore 


exports can again be expected. 


Miners await details, 


World price well above artificial domestic level. 


“No gold which has been smelted may 
be exported from the United States ex- 
cept under license.” 

This is the new ruling of the At- 
torney General. “Which has_ been 
smelted” is the clause which aroused 
interest. Since the United States left 
the gold standard, no gold has been 
allowed to go out of the country. Gold 
mining companies would like to believe 
that this new ruling is intended gradually 
to permit unrefined gold to move again 
to the world markct. 

An Embarrassed Administration 

When Washington officials were 
pressed for a complete interpretation of 
the regulation, there was some hesitation. 
The Administration, it seems, does not 
want to commit itself too soon or too 
definitely. Not even gold mining 
othcials had a satistactory interpretation 
of the ruling by the middle of the week 
All that was said by way of interpreta- 
tion was that gold concentrates and gold 
ores might now move in world trade. 

The matter is of considerable im- 
portance. When an embargo was placed 
on gold. it covered all gold. Naturally, 
the real purpose was to protect the gold 
reserves on which the country’s currency 
is based. Most of this is refined gold in 
the form of bars held in the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

So long as the gold content of the 
dollar rernains fixed (and this has not 
been legally changed though the dollar 
is not ofthcially on the gold standard), 
the price paid for gold remains fixed. 
The official rate is still $20.67. Outside 
the United States, gold sales are being 
made at a price somewhat over $30. 
Under the ruling which held until this 
week, American production could not 
move out of the country (except on a 
bootleg basis) to compete for this higher 
world price. Miners have naturally re- 
sented this curb, and production has 
fallen off in recent months. 

Bulk of Output Affected 

When officials in the gold mining in- 
dustry were approached for their inter- 
pretation of the present ruling, they 
were reluctant to talk. 

They did point out that a large por- 
tion of the United States output of gold 
might come under the ruling of “con- 
centrate” if it is interpreted as liberally 
by Washington as they expect it will be. 
The mining fraternity feels that so long 
as heat has not been applied to any of 
the products of the processes of re- 
covering gold, they do not come under 
the classification of ‘smelted gold.” 
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In the recovery of gold from gold ore, 
in addition to simple gravity washing 
methods, there are 2 main processes. 
One is the cyanide process; the other is 
the amalgamation process. In the cyanide 
process, miners would be allowed to ship 
the gold precipitate out of the country, 
officials in the industry believed, because 
this is the final product in the recovery 
process prior to the application of heat. 
In the amalgamation process, where 
mercury is used, the gold amalgam 
might be shipped under the same inter- 
pretation. 

The industry here points out that, 
should this interpretation be accepted by 
Washington, it would mean that very 
little gold smelting would be done in 
this country and that most of the con- 
centrates would be shipped to Canada 
for smelting and selling on the world 
market. 

Mining companies believe that they 
are not being over-optimistic in ex- 
pecting such an interpretation. The 
United States is outranked as a producer 
of gold only by South Africa and 
Canada. As unemployment increased 
with the jobless tempted into gold 
prospecting, and as hopes of getting a 
premium on gold in foreign markets 
rose, production went up. Then the 
United States left the gold standard and 
the differential between the domestic 
and world prices began to spread. De- 
velopments in the last few months have 
convinced the industry that there is 
likely to be a relatively long period be- 
fore the monetary side of the gold prob- 
lem is settled in this country. Mean- 
while, miners have been cut off from a 
profitable world market and are inclined 
to curtail output until they know what 
future policy will be. This is no help 
to the recovery program, is quite out of 
line with the general principles of 
price-raising under the NIRA. 


Cleveland Knows 


City-wide inventory of real estate 
answers all the questions others 
guess about. 


CLEVELAND has finished a county-wide 
inventory of real property on the census 
tract pattern. Financed by banks and 
other lending agencies, by newspapers, 
public utilities, builders, and realtors, 
the committee has compiled all the in- 
formation bearing upon the utilization 
of land in a community of 1,200,000. 


The report gives for 
age population, 4,200) ¢! 
types of buildings, their ¢ 
pancy, the amount of “cd 
families, the amount of va 
its location and zoning, a: 
of sublots added to each 
year of the last 16. Data 
on demolitions and the n 
tion and remodeling whici 
in each tract last year, and 
of foreclosure suits brought 
in each year of the last 
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ceived for his gold has fluctuated over 


wide range in several countries 
Africa, largest producer, the price 
steady until the country abandor 
gold standard. In Canada, second p 
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ily since 
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third in world 
there has been an 
exports. The price for gold remain 
though the world price is up abou! 
American miners want freedom 
commercial output on world market 
lieve that a ruling from Washington 
yet adequately interpreted, will give 
this right. Authorities 
require shipping gold out of the cou 
in the form of concentrate, for sme! 
abroad, probably in Canada. The sch 
is a temporary expedient until th I 
States again stabilizes the dollar 
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ete information on the types| 
- other business property, to- | 
sether with the population and family | 
“acteristics Of the neighborhoods, in- | 
nding color and nativity of family} 
ads and an approximation of their 
sonomic status as shown by rents paid. 
~ Practical Applications 

With great precision an oil company 
hain store can ascertain, before lo- 
ting unit, the rate of growth or 
cline in a neighborhood and the prob- 
» reasons therefor, the currents of 
vatation movement within the city as 
ey ress themselves in a small area, 
.d the physical makeup of everything 
It may know, if it cares to, 
many 2-family dwellings are occu- 
| by Poles and what rents they pay, 
ny garages and stores they have 
nd whether the vacant land 
these houses is diminishing and 
rate. To all this information 
e backers of the inventory are arrang- 
to add monthly reports of popula- 
a movement in the city by means of 
ita from the transfer companies. Pub- 
authorities are also compiling on the 
asus tract pattern much health and 
information. 

Useful Knowledge 

From this vast corpus of figures the 
y has discovered several things, some 
f them probably applicable to similar 
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The population of the metropolitan 
ct has grown during the depres- 
Growth is smallest in_ history, 











gh; only 1,361 families. 


Of the family housing units in the | 


“ were vacant when the count 

is made. But if the extra or ‘‘doubled- 
ip” families were given quarters of 
their own, the vacancy would be only 
,, small enough to suggest an early 

sing shortage. Many of the 28,519 

w vacant dwellings or flats are unin- 
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. 
partment houses with more than 4 
s were 22% vacant, but in certain 

their vacancy runs as high as 


Study of Vacancies 
Of all the stores, 15% were vacant: 
a some areas 30%. Of the space in 
the office buildings, 299% was vacant. 
One-fifth of the 101 theaters were dark, 
out only 2% of the 1,581 gas stations. 
Only 11% of the factories were va- 
ant, but the movement of industry is 
town to be, like the population, toward 


There were 142,208 sublots vacant. 


nough to house another city of the 
UME SiZ¢ if they were all built up in 
2-family dwellings. 

he number of foreclosures in the 
ntral city was not abnormally large 
‘ast year, but it was in many of the new 
curds. Conditions in municipal fi- 
nce corresponded closely with volume 
0 foreclosure in the suburbs. 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Plan of 
Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 


Is the Plan Attractive? 


Tue Associated Gas and Electric Company believes its Plan 
of Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization is attractive to debenture holders 
because it offers them three valuable new privileges, the acceptance of any 
one of which is entirely optional on their part. 

Associated debenture holders desiring to change their investments to son 
thing more secure have had heretofore no alternative but to sell. Under 
vailing quotations, a $1,000 debenture sells for approximately $200 

Improved Position 

Under Option 1 of the Plan, however, a holder may exchange a $1,000 
benture for $500 par value of a debenture with the same interest rate, of Asso 
ciated Gas and Electric Corporation, the immediate subsidiary of the Company 
through which it controls the operating subsidiary companies. This debentur 
will be protected by carnings more than five times as great per debenture as is 
the case with the debenture the investor now holds, assuming the issuance « 
$50,000,000 of these debentures which is the tentative limitation fixed in the 
Plan. This privilege should be more attractive than selling for cas! 

Moreover, these new debentures will have an exchange privilege, exercis 
at the holder's option only, during the ten years after June 15, 1935, whi 
will permit a holder to take the same debentures he wou!d receive under 
Option 2, thus restoring his principal. 

Option 2 gives to holders of Associated Gas and Electric Company 


‘ 


tures who may be worried about their investment because of the scant cover 
of interest charges, the privilege of exchanging their present holdings for 
equal amount of debentures of the same subsidiary. To the extent that holders 
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accept Option 3 or continue to hold their present debentures, the debenture 
offered under Option 2 will also have greater protection in the form of assets 
and earnings, but will carry a lower interest rate. Interest is payable out of 
available net income (as defined and provided to be ascertained and declared 
in the Indenture), and is cumulative to the extent not paid. Dividends cannot 
be paid on the stock of Associated Gas and Electric Corporation while any of 
the interest on these debentures is in arrears. 
Possible Increase in Income 

Option 3 is offered to debenture holders who wish to continue their investmet 
in Associated Gas and Electric Company. It involves no reduction of principal 
or interest, while on the other hand it offers debenture holders a possibility of 
increased income. When all of the present debentures are retired, the holder i: 
entitled to increased interest, all on a cumulative basis, as compensation for 
placing the interest on an income basis. Even before all the debentures ar 
retired, he may receive additional interest 

Continuation of Fixed Interest 
So long as the fixed interest is paid on the present outstanding debentures of t/ 
Company, the debentures offered under Option 3 will retain a right to fixe: 
interest in full at the present face rate. 

The success of the Plan should, in itself, be a substantial benefit to debentur 
holders. It will reduce the risk of interest defaults and possible receivership 
and should, therefore, tend to increase the market prices of their securities 

The Plan seems unquestionably attractive. It offers debenture holders 
valuable privileges. It is not compulsory for them to accept any of these 
privileges. But any or all may be accepted by debenture holders to the extent 
that it is in their individual self-interest. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


Inc or porated 


61 Broadway New York 


















Business Abroad 


to protect both the native <« 


farmer rather than curtail e Vi 
increasing tariffs. The p! outt 
: — operative 10 months from Ju sre att 
Markets and foreign exchange sensitive to rumors re- France, following the in sgher 
garding Roosevelt recovery program. London will push a = cca olioar ay «* 
. - goods, has now decreed 
credit expansion for industry. New trade trends dee surtax on American goods aad 
velop. Japan in sharp rivalry with British and Soviets. 9 seca of the doils a 
z ollowing the recogniti ww W 
Mexico plans 6-year economic program. Soviet Union by Spain, new simla 
reciprocal business have bee: Iso 
Euro e ery program and reached a point where both Moscow and Madrid. M . 
P currency stabilization can be undertaken. also placed orders for Argent ys! 
EUROPEAN News BurEeAU (Cable)— Even London looks for the Canadian ucts. The new $6 millions o! Chines 
Europe would like to divorce itself from dollar to hold at a level about midway ment export credits granted r, h 
the influence of the American market between the pound and the United to the Soviets are expected nes 
during the uncertainties which continue States dollar. new orders soon. ot f 
as the Roosevelt program unfolds. But Included in the statement of Empire To Meet at Simla 
the major financial and commodity mar- policy was an indication that Britain British and Japanese trade 
kets, at least, have not succeeded in will push credit expansion in the hope are still talking tariffs and Ger 
doing so. that it will stimulate industrial recovery. sibilities.in the Empire. A 
When someone paraphrased a Roose- This is definitely a concession to the between Japanese and Indian Public 
velt statement, made just before the Dominions which wanted to go so far cotton textile interests is scl way, § 
Treasury offering in the United States, as to join wholeheartedly in the United open in Simla this nonth (Cartel 
and made it sound like a definite prom- States inflation program. Britain is still raised prohibitive tariffs against Securi 
ise that the United States was likely to divided on policy, with a strong group cotton goods imports, Tokyo See? 
raise prices to anticipated levels with- in London favoring adherence to the with a ban on Indian raw cottor xe 
out actual devaluation of the dollar, a gold bloc. Japan is the crux of m shee 
vullible market swallowed the news and Trade developments are significant: lems. Negotiations between t 4 
dollar exchange firmed, commodity The government of the Dutch East and the Japanese over the Chir ‘ 
prices sagged. Then the seriously criti- Indies has assumed the power to fix ern Railway are deadlocked os 
cal got busy, appraised the situation quotas on various import items, espe- going ahead as fast as pos = 
from Washington, from London, from cially agricultural commodities. The plans to minimize the import - 
Paris—and the dollar sagged, commod- government decided to take this move the value of the linc Ant oer 
ity prices firmed ; a 
Shaky Governments 7 
Europe is sufficiently desperate to ‘ 
grab at any new economic policy which neh 
would seem to work. Most of the gov- o Bei 
ernments in Europe, however, are in » Ge 
office on a platform quite opposed to sis 
the Roosevelt principles. When their ket 
ress gets busy, almost anything can pes 
»e turned into a report of pending fail- tariff Hh 
ure of the Washington program. Und 
Germany is a striking example of a Chance 
country in which the influence of Wash- cardi 
ington and Wall Street is being felt com 
less and less. The Soviets have carried 20" 
on quite independent of day-to-day out- increas 
side influences for a long time. Italy against 
and Spain are absorbed with their own can be 
plans and problems. But the rest of compet 
Europe is extremely sensitive. It DOssi 
After the Conference Affairs 
A number of post-conference devel they ci 
opments took shape during the week. the cos 
Following the announcement of a more Ones ¥ 
or less unified financial policy among Pub! 
the members of the British Empire under 
(page 27), a Canadian loan was offered 2 mill 
on the London market for the first ject 
time in nearly 20 years. It was for only author 
£15 millions, but it was oversubscribed nen | 
3 times within a minute. Outsiders et 
were inclined to view the move as an i ‘ : an 3 
indication of closer financial relations MAIDEN VOYAGE—The Oceania, Italy’s newest competitor in the Europe-e™™ -AUse 
between Canada and London, but the America service, ready for the first run between Trieste and Buenos Aires. Wil on 
informed believe it is only a temporary more than 3 million Italian emigrants in Argentina, all eager to travel on lial iresh 
condition which will change after the vessels when they “go home,” Mussolini has shrewdly maintained a regular sem! n § 
United States has worked out its recov- with fast ships. German, British, and French lines are keen competitors. lor ne 
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.. Vladivostok area is serious, though 
» outbreak is expected. Both countries 
ve driving shrewd bargains with the 
thet for products badly needed. Beyond 
“+ relations are strained. 
whole problem of Japanese- 
textile rivalry is likely to be 
out in a general trade meet- 
may be called following the 
sla conterence. 
lated as she is since the Man- 
rian affair, Japan is considering more 
‘ously methods of regaining the 
inese market. South China, how- 
wer, has renewed the boycott against 
lpanese goods and trade with the north 
not flourishing. 
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Germany 


Public works program gets under 
way, absorbs many unemployed. 
(artels to be fostered by Hitler. 
Securities dull all week. 


Braun (Cable)—The business week 
s been quiet and rather dull in Ger- 
ny. Germans were skeptical of the 

sults which might be expected from 

World Economic Conference. 
hen the conference failed to bring 
ut many concrete results, business 
ed only slightly. 

Immediately the conference was over 

the tariff truce ended, Germany 
sed the tariff on cotton yarn by 
c. While this offers protection to 

, section of German industry, it hits 
the British exporter hard and even puts 
the German manufacturer of fine tex- 
tiles in a serious position on the export 
market. German spinners have scized 
the opportunity to form a long-planned 
tariff-protected price cartel. 

Under his new absolute dictatorship, 
Chancellor Hitler has passed a new law 
garding cartels. The Cartel Court is 

come more under the supervision of 
the government, but cartels are to have 
increased Opportunities for proceeding 
gainst those entrepreneurs whose prices 
can be considered to constitute unfair 
competition. The new law also makes 
it possible for the Minister of Economic 

Affairs to create compulsory cartels if 

they can benefit business. Until now, 

the coal and potash cartels are the only 
ones which have coerced memberships. 

Public works are gradually getting 
under way but it is untrue to say that 
2 millions have been absorbed by the 
Projects, as has been stated without 
authority. More than 1} millions of 
men have been absorbed in industry 
‘ince the first of the year, but not more 
than 300,000 have been given jobs be- 
auseé Of mew public works schemes. 
‘Ne automobile industry received a 
‘resh stimulus this weck when the Ger- 
man State Railways placed large orders 
lor new trucks. 
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Securities have been dull all week, 
due in part to the summer lull. Ship 
ping shares especially slumped when the 
retiring chairman of the Hamburg- 
American Line revealed how great the 
volume of traffic has shrunk this year 
The line is being reorganized under 
Nazi policies. 


Great Britain 


Empire pledges itself to unified 
sterling policy. Canada gets loan 
in London. Business steady. Bata 
plant opening delayed by labor 
technicalities. 

LonDON (Cahble)—London looks on 
the statement by Neville Chamberlain 
which was issued after the Dominion 
delegates to the World Economic Con 
ference had remained behind in London 
for a little meeting of their own, as 
significant for 3 reasons: 

It indicates that the Empire has small 
expectation that the whole world will 
soon get together again to work out} 
economic problems ; 

It is logical, therefore, that the 
Empire should go back to its cooperative | 
policy encouraged at Ottawa but not yet 
progressing too well; | 

It is evident from the statement that} 
Britain is tied neither to the gold bloc| 
nor to the dollar-inflationist group, but 
the fact that Mr. Chamberlain insisted 
on a policy of easy credit for industrial | 
expansion seems to give some support 
to those (particularly the Dominions) 
who favor following the Roosevelt 1n-| 
flation program. 

British Compromise 

Canada was reluctant to the end to 
agree to a policy of isolation of the| 
sterling bloc. It was only after the Brit 
ish promised to open the London mar- 
ket to a new Canadian loan that Premier} 
Bennett agreed to accept such a plan, | 
for the time being. It is the general be- 
lief in London that the Canadian dollar, 
despite the agreement, will find its level 
midway between sterling and the United 
States dollar. How long this sterling 
independence will be maintained is 
doubtful for there is still a strong pull 
from the Bank of England and Treas- 
ury officials towards gold. All the ex- 

orting interests—and there are many 
aliied with this group—desire an alli- 
ance with the dollar. 

The investment market responded 
eagerly to the Canadian loan offer, the 
£15 million issue being oversubscribed 
3 times within a minute 

Up to the recess of Parliament, gov- 
ernment officials were opposed to any 
large-scale public works program. De- 
spite the appeal from Washington for a 
coordinated world building program to 
help absorb the unemployed, the present 
government in part won its way to| 
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power on a platform opposed tg, the 
public works expenditures of the Labor 
government. Nevertheless, there are 
certain projects for slum clearance 
which will serve the same purpose as a 
small-scale public works program, and 
there is now some hope that work on 
the giant Cunard liner will be resumed 
with government aid. 
Rails Do Better 

The general business tone is still 
good. Stock markets are firm. Half- 
year reports for the railway groups, 
despite the heavy fall in gross revenues, 
show some good results due to the 
gigantic savings for the second succes- 
sive year. This is considered promising 
by the professionals who foresee big 
returns if business gets back to old 
time levels. 

The London Economist, analyzing in- 
dustrial profits, is of the opinion that 
the brunt of the depression, as far as it 
can be traced in the available figures of 
net — was revealed in reports 
issued between the fourth quarters of 
1930 and of 1932. The net profits of 
612 companies reporting in the second 
quarter of this year, showed an increase 
of £1,700,000 (3.3%) over profit in 
the same group a year ago. 

New issues in July totaled only £6 
millions, which is £114 millions less 
than the June total but £2.7 millions 
above the figure for July of last year. 
The 7 months total is a new low, at 
£75.3 millions. 

The big new factory at Tilbury, near 
London, built for the making of Bata 
shoes (BW’—Jul1’33), is being held up 
owing to the difficulty in getting permits 
for the entry into England of Czecho- 
slovakian instructors. The 600-acre site 
has been planned to contain a complete 
township on the lines of the parent 
plant at Zlin, Czechoslovakia. In addi- 
tion to the factories, there will be pri- 
vate residences, a cinema, and recreation 
rooms. The factory has been erected 
throughout by the welding process. The 
first building at Tilbury is 16,000 sq.ft. 
in area. Each of its main columns 
weighed only 250 Ib. and the roof 
trees 630 Ib. This saving in weight 
promises to give the welding process 
for factory building a great impetus in 
Britain, until now slow to adopt it. 


France 


Paris repays half of British loan. 
Business quiet. Tariffs increased 
following end of truce. 
Paris (Wireless)—Business has been 
quiet all week. Prices on the Bourse 
were weak and irregular. All markets 
are especially sensitive to developments 
in Wall Street. 

The slight industrial pickup which 
has continued for several weeks has 
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gained no new strength. This week un- 
employment figures showed a further 
decline. Railway receipts show slight 
improvement. 

During the week, France repaid to 
England one-half of the £30 million 
loan made last April. 

France took a second step to extend 
her protective system this weck, follow- 
ing the lapse of the tariff truce which 
lasted only so long as the World Eco- 
nomic Conference was in session. The 
first move increased tariffs on about 60 
items, many of them imported from the 
United States. The second move placed 
a 15% surtax on American imports to 
counterbalance in part the depreciation 
of the dollar. 


Latin America 


Mexico plans 6-year recovery pro- 
gram. Will cooperate with Wash- 
ington in developing closer trade 
relations with Latin America. 
MEXICco is getting its own recovery pro- 
gram under way. When Former-Presi- 
dent Calles returned to Mexico City re- 
cently after a long vacation, he was 
welcomed not only as the ‘strong man” 
of Mexico but as the executive in charge 
of the country’s new 6-year recovery 
program which is being organized now 
and which will extend throughout the 
next Presidential administration. Work- 
ing with M. Calles will be a National 
Economic Council similar to the two 
which have recently been appointed in 
Washington and in Berlin. 
Mexico Will Cooperate 

It is significant that when M. Calles 
addressed the throngs who greeted him 
at the Mexico City railroad station he 
said he expected a trade war to follow 
the new extreme nationalism which has 
developed following the London Con- 
ference. In this struggle, Mexico will 
cooperate with the United States in the 
development of closer trade relations 
within the Western Hemisphere. 

Business in Mexico is improving 
slowly. Retail sales are steady. Indus- 
try is progressing more rapidly. Car- 
loadings for June, for instance, were 
13.5% above the total for June of last 
year. Cotton textile mills are working 
2 shifts and rayon producers are em- 
ploying 3 shifts. Cement producers are 
active on demand from public works 
and reviving private construction. Tour- 
ist traffic is much better than was ex- 
pected, made a very good showing dur- 
ing July. 

Elsewhere in Latin America, business 
is quiet. The Argentine has ratified the 
recently written trade pact with Great 
Britain. Chile has dropped out of the 
international. nitrate» cartel which ~ has 
been trying in Paris to come to some 
new agreement on marketing quotas. 


Far East 


Japan plans vast ineres.<: 
construction. Will go after trac 
in the Americas. Mans hukua 
industry develops under ‘ 
ment monopolies. China giy, 
big construction contract to c, 
man firm. 
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POLITICALLY the most 
velopment in the Oric: 
nouncement this week fr 
Japan has increased the 
appropriations in the new 
largest total in history, an 
the estimated appropriat 
year. More than $50 
for new naval 
than $21 millions for m 
capital ships. The boost 
evident, as well as the 
budget and the prospect 
creased taxes. 

Boost Fishing 

Another appropriation — 
the budget is nearly $4 mi 
construction of a new fi 
base in the Kurile Islas 
southwest in the Pacifi 
Kamchatka. 

Also significant is the 
that the government has sct 
bureau to encourage 
Japan and the Ameri 
ettorts will be made to 
markets to make up for | 
parts of the British Em, 

In Manchukuo, the 5-) 
the development of the 
in Korea, which will beco 
outlet for the products 
Manchukuo, is under 
ports indicate that Japan 
railroad lines in Manchuk 
Siberian border as a matt 
and to exploit the regior 
Japanese money is behin 
development and all of 
dustrial projects already 
Manchukuo are governn 
lies. 


construct 


Contract to Germans 

Business in China is unc! 
flood menace is disappearing. Cr 
ports are good. Railroad 
construction 1s continuing. ‘ 
officials in Nanking are repo: 
signed a $20 million contr 
German Gutehoffnungshuctt 
the construction of a stcel 
ing plant in Szechewan prov 
the Yangtze river. 

Another report from Na 
that the government has 
$20 million (Mex. ) public 
relief of the coal industry 
to bear 6% interest. Part 
ceeds will be spent recondit 
motives and cars which will ! 
exclusively for the trans 
native coal. 
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More Soviet Bonds 


Second issue in year offered to 
{merican public. Bonds will 
carry 7\c interest and mature in 
]0 years. 
ANOTHER issue of Soviet government 
sold bonds is being offered on the 
‘American market. The newest issue ts 
, part of the Second Five-Year Plan 
loan. The first portion to be offered in 
the United States by the Soviet Amer- 
in Securities Corp. totals 10 million 
nubles (the gold ruble is worth about 
sic. in gold dollars). The bonds bear 
interest and run for 10 years, with 
one-fifth of the issue being redeemed 
each Oct. 1 beginning in 1939. Inter- 
est is payable quarterly in dollars at the 
current rate of exchange. 
This is the second issue of Soviet 
gold bonds to be offered on the Amer- 
yan market this year. A slightly smaller 
jsue was sold during the spring 
Those bonds, also sold in 100-ruble de- 
nominations, carried 10% interest and 
ran for 10 years. In the period during 
which the bulk of this first issue was 
sold, the dollar was much less depreci- 
ated than it is now, so the price of one 
100-ruble bond fluctuated around $60. 
At the current rate of dollar exchange, 
the new issue is selling around $70. 
10° Sales Point 

American interest in Soviet bonds has 
not been confined to New York. Sales 
of the first issue were made to every 
state. Average sale exceeded $1,000. 
sale was $50,000, to an indi- 
vidual. Point of appeal seemed to be 
the 10° interest rate. Not a few cus- 
tomers point oui that Soviet credit is 
still good while most of the other coun- 
tries in Europe have defaulted in one 
way or another. The Middle West sub- 
scribed heavily to the previous issue. 
promise tO miaintain an 
open market for the bonds is one of the 
features. On demand of the 
bondholder at any time after one year 
trom date of purchase of the bonds the 
State Bank of the U. S. S. R. will rebuy 
them at par. 
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Canadian Financing 


Ottawa floats first bond issue in 
London since war. Part of loan 
to refund dollar bonds. Rumors 
of new Empire financial alliance. 


THERE was the expected stir this week 
when Canada announced definitely that 
the government would go to London for 
some immediate financing. After float- 
ing practically all issues in New York 
for almost 20 years, it was bound to 
create mterest. 

The issue to be floated in London wiil 
amount to £15 millions (more than $66 
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millions in American dollars). It will 
be in the form of 49% bonds which will 
mature in 25 years, but which may be 
redeemed after 1953. 

A part of the new money will be used 
to redeem a portion of the 5}%% Victory 
bonds (dollar bonds) which mature 
soon. The balance will be to 
finance public works 

The tact that a part of the loan will 
be used to redeem dollar bonds im 
mediately raised the rumor that Canada 
would soon seek to refund her entire 
dollar indebtedness through new issues 
on the British market. This total ap 
proaches $1,246 millions 

Canadian Position 

The rumor probably got its start in 
the reports from London that delegates 
of the Empire had remained behind in 
the British capital to draw up some con- | 
clusions on Empire policy following the 
World Economic Conference. Results 
were indefinite enough but the official 
statement implied that the group would 
work more closely together as one 
economic bloc Following the rather 
serious disagreement among the delc 
gates during the mass sessions in London 
concerning public works programs, in 
flation, a return to gold, and coopera 
tion in principle with President Roose 
velt's program, the declaration was not 
taken too seriously by the confidentially 
informed. Until United States financial 
policy becomes more definite, Canada 
may cooperate more closely with the 
Empire. Eventually, mutual interests in | 
Ottawa and Washington are likely to} 
revive old cooperative development 
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Garden Homes 


Kansas housing project offers 


adjacent acreage for crops. 


THAT new idea in housing—the “‘gar- 
den home” designed to give the owner 
or renter an opportunity to raise part 
of his food while ‘making his living” 
at other work (BW’—May23'33) is to 
get a practical tryout near Dodge City, 
Kan., as the result of a $155,000 R.F.¢ 
loan to the Ford County Housing Asso 
ciation 

The association will build 100 
houses, each on a 2-acre tract. Adjacent 
to each tract will be a 3-acre one owned 
by a subsidiary of the organization 
House rentals will be $8.50 a month 
for the first 6 months, increasing grad- 


ually to $22 a month in the ninth year 
and—according to present plans—fixed 
at that rate thereafter. The garden 


tracts will rent at $5 an acre a year plus| 
$3 an acre for irrigation service. An- 
other 500 acres of dry pasture nearby 
will be available at 1 an acre a year 
R.F.C. examiners think that revenues 
from Dodge City workers will make the 
project self-supporting. | 
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The Figures of the Week 


Advance is checked but activity is being maintained. 
Automobile manufacturers press for steel production. 
Increased coal and power production prove that factories 
are busy. NRA makes for general confidence. 


FIGURES now coming to hand show 
that, while the break in the stock mar- 
ket, checked the upward advance of 
business activity, it has not caused any 
important recessions. The index, at 
69.3, compares with 69.5 last week. 
Even before the market break, there 
were many signs of a slackening of 
pace. Demand for steel has not devel- 
oped the expected summer drop and 
continues at 55% of capacity, largely 
because the automobile industry, the 
largest single consumer of steel, is con- 
tinuing to call for production. 
Production of motor cars reached a 
new high point for the year and totaled 
64,425 units last week, as compared 
with 63,137 the previous week, and 
34,465 in the corresponding week of 
last year. Assemblies for July are ex- 
pected to total 240,000, and output in 
August, according to present indica- 
tions, will compare favorably with June 
and July. The most pronounced in- 
crease during the past week was credited 


to the Ford Motor Co. with a volume 
of 19,800 units. The production sched- 
ule for August calls for 55,000 units as 
compared with 50,000 in June. Pres- 
sure of automobile production is a con- 
sequence of excellent sales reports com- 
ing from virtually all over the country. 

The outlook for continued steel pro- 
duction is further enhanced by the fact 
that several of the governmental proj- 
ects are expected to get into action. Last 
week's allotment to navy yards for con- 
struction of 16 vessels will require, ac- 
cording to the Iron Age, 21,775 tons of 
plates, 9,475 tons of shapes and 7,000 
tons of steel sheets. For 21 vessels, on 
which bids have been awarded to pri- 
vate builders, 45,451 tons of plates and 
shapes will be required. Nine govern- 
ment building projects calling for 160,- 
000 tons of steel have been officially 
sanctioned and awards for fabricated 
steel totaling 33,000 tons have already 
been made. The first bid for highway 
steel will be opened on Aug. 11 and 


will form one of many |! 
been approved by the 
ment in 22 states. In b: 
summer steel slump is 
materialize, or in any 
appears that it will not be 
Not much cheer can b 
figures on building cont: 
For the first 3 weeks of | 
average of residential cor 
$973,000 was 8.9% less t 
average figures for June 
higher than for the corres; 
riod of last year. Non-res 
struction, with a daily 
$1,749,000, is 10.4% less t 
and 10.7% less than in Ju! 
Public works and utilities s! 
sharper slump and, at a d 
of $854,000, are 9% less t 
and 64.4% less than in Ju! 
Total construction for the firs: 
aggregated $64 millions, a 
age of $3,577,000, showing a 
9.7% from the daily avera 
and running 30.6% less t! 
corresponding period last 
only cheering factor is that t 
with July last year is somew 
by the fact that there was an 
ally sharp advance in const: 
July because of governmental 
Therefore, this year’s declir 
steep than seasonally expect: 
basis of trends before 1932 
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The weekly index of gencral busi- 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 
compiled by The Business Week 
from 8 series of weekly figures 
—steel mill operations, building 
coal 
electric power 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
ments outside New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, and 
It shows 
the current level of the average 
of busi- 
ness as compared with the normal 
for the season and the year. 
mal, represented by 100, is what 
volume of general 
business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and year 
to-year growth had occurred 
details of statistical methods, write 
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The coal industry has not been 
mong those affected by speculation in 
inventories. Consumers’ stocks for 1933 
have been steadily on the wane com- 
pared with previous years. According 
to the Bureau of Mines, total stocks of 
commercial consumers and retail dealers 
amounted to 23,250,000 tons as against 
23,843,000 tons on April 1 and 26,- 
300,000 on July 1, 1932, a decrease or 
11.6% under last year. At the June 
rate of consumption, stocks on July 1 
were sufficient to last 31 days, as com- 
pared with a supply equivalent to 41 
days on the corresponding date of last 
year 

In spite of strikes in the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, bituminous coal pro- 
duction is higher this week than last 
week. Strikes in Pennsylvania coal 
regions are not only likely to interfere 
with bituminous coal output, but may 
cause a shortage of fuel for steel pro- 
duction. Electric power production has 
made a new gain and is at the highest 
point of the year; seasonally it stands 
t the highest point since 1930. 

Car Loadings 

Freight car loadings have advanced 
slightly and, together with the increased 
power production, are fair indications 


fair rate. Loadings for the week ended 
July 22, totaled 649,000, an increase of 
708 cars above the preceding week, and 
147,000 more than in the corresponding 
week of 1932. Total miscellaneous and 
lcl. loadings declined under the pre- 
vious week, though still well above a 
On a daily basis, however, 
ese showed no change. 

_ The increase in freight car loadings 
is especially significant when it is re- 
membered that the artificially high 


year ago. 


th 
ule 
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prices for wheat have limited grain ex- 
ports, and that grain carloadings in con- 
sequence have been continually falling. 
Coal loadings of 116,000 cars, an in- 
crease of 2,961 cars over the preceding 
week, confirms the reported increase in 
bituminous activity. 

The index shows a slight decline in 
check payments and a further decline 
of money in circulation. Bank debts in 
140 cities, which had been making sat- 
isfactory progress until last week, show 
a slight recession this week. A sharp 
decline in brokers’ loans was to be ex- 
pected as an aftermath of the stock 
market crash. Fishers’ index of whole- 
sale commodity prices at 69.6 is 0.8 
lower than last week, the first decline 
since the bank holiday. An important 
sign of the better business situation is 
the decline in business defaults. For the 
week ended July 27, defaults were 336 
against 609 for the same week last year 
Defaults for the month of July prom- 
ised to be less than in any month for 
the past 5 years and well below defaults 
during 1929 

Though some commodities showed 
effects of speculative influences, prices 
generally in the last few days regained 
much of the losses sustained earlier, in 
the main due to the active interest of 
the NRA, inducing the general feeling 
that raw material prices may 
much higher levels when 
established. 

Commodity Prices 

The average cash price of Kansas 
City No. 2 hard winter wheat for the 
week fell to 90¢, the level of the end 
of June. Average prices of spot cot- 
ton despite fluctuations showed no 
change from the previous week. ¢ p 
per prices were firm, the result of un- 
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usually heavy demand during the weck 


with sales for the week well above the 
levels of recent weeks. Lead and zin 
prices were steady. Tin prices 
somewhat lower than in the precedit 
week, attributable chiefly to the rise in 
the dollar. Silver prices were again 1 
regular, the result of speculation 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of wholesale prices for the week ended 
July 29 showed a decline under the pre 
vious week as anticipated, th decli 
due chiefly to the decline in farm pro 
ucts, the index dropping from 62.7 to 
59.6 Prices of 
slight decline whereas the other cot 
modities showed small increases as com 
pared with the preceding weck. Hides 
and leather products showed the larg 
est change, the index of 88.3 comparing 
with 87.7 for the previous week 

NIRA Effects 

In the main then, the figures support 
what is obvious by general observation 
that industrial activity is proceeding at 
the high rate attained a few wecks ago 
and that no important summer rece 
sions are in sight. The figures 
be supplemented by the observation th 
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The Financial Markets 


Success of government long-term financing is good 


omen. 


Commodities recover even when dollar rises. 


Railroad bonds return high yield and are strengthened 


by exceptional earning statements. 


Stocks remain 


chastened, with traders closely watching Chicago. 


Money 

OUTSTANDING in the week's financial 
developments was the unqualified suc- 
cess of the United States Treasury's first 
venture into the long-term bond market 
in nearly 2 years (page 18). It is 
significant that the Treasury's simulta- 
neous offering of $350 million 13% 
2-year notes was equally well received 
and was promptly bid to a premium on 
the when-issued market. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments was the course of the dollar in 
the exchange markets. The dollar 
strengthened remarkably in the fore part 
of the weck, softened later. 

The early-week rally was impressive. 
The dollar reached a gold valuation of 
75.45¢, in terms of the French franc, 
the highest price since the low of 68.4¢ 
on July 19. The pound sterling dro>- 
ped to $4.42 from a high of $4.86. The 
franc went to 5.19¢. These figures 
represented declines of 53% for the 
pound and 44% for the franc, from the 
July 19 highs. 

There is no logic in the market. How 
sensitive and touchy it is may be seen 
from the fact that this rally undoubtedly 
was attributable to a mere news dis 


patch, a rumor to the effect that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had told persons close to 
him that he was opposed to currency 
inflation, that Administration plans for 
inflation had been definitely abandoned 
except as some future emergency might 
make steps necessary. The least credible 
of all the rumors was that Dr. Warren, 
new Presidential adviser on monetary 
affairs, had recommended postponement 
of inflation. Since Prof. Warren is 
perhaps the most prominent advocate of 
dollar devaluation this was a bit like say- 
ing that Bishop Cannon had come out 
for the return of the saloon. 

Then on Wednesday, another Wash- 
ington correspondent sent a dispatch 
asserting that inflationary steps will not 
be much longer delayed. Promptly the 
stock market bounced upward, and the 
dollar weakened again. 

One story probably as unofficial as 
the other, but a jittery exchange market 
responds to any rumor. 

As to tangible forces, the strongest 
factor working against the dollar just 
now is the fact that importers have 
been giving concessions for immediate 
payment. They are afraid the dollar 
may go lower and have more faith in 
sterling, francs and other currencies. 


This, combined with the te: 
exporters not to convert pa 
dollars, puts a double stra 
dollar. Since Americans 
more than $100 millions wort 
a month, even in these days of 
exports, their feeling toward 
is important. 

The Administration's offer 
scribe $1 billion in amounts n 
ceed $50 millions to sound 
preferred stock or to buy 10- 
capital notes in banks situated 
that do not permit the issue of pr 
stock, is an attempt to check 
liquidation and to give borr 
bank funds time to work out their 
lems. The new capital is desig 
strengthen the banks, put them 11 
position to get back of the r 
program. 

Commodities have been stag 
comeback after the disastrous low 
weeks ago. September wheat » 
97¢ against a low of 90¢, wi 
Board of Trade closed. The ady 
made in spite of Secretary Walla 
lay in announcing I] 


wheat allot 
Trading on *he grain exchange 1 
restricted, in that prices are not 
mitted to drop below certain 
minimums, that daily fluctuati 
sharply restricted, and that daily reports 
are required of traders holding 
than 500,000 bushels of grain 
Cotton, after dropping to a 
9.58¢ for October delivery, 
covered to about 10.5¢. Other 5; 
tive commodities have likewise n 
coveries. It is of some significar 
the speculative commodities have 
nated securities, though they hav 
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formerly by the value of the dollar on 
foreign exchanges. 

Reports from banking quarters te- 
main colorless. Federal Reserve bank 
purchases of securities continue at the 
rate of about $10 millions a week, off- 
set partly by lesser loans. Money in 


Stocks 


THe volume of trading in stocks has 
slackened perceptibly and in place of 7 
and 8-million share days, we are now | 135 Page Bound Volume 
having 1- and 2-million share days, with of Articles That Appeared & the 
consequent less excitement. In spite of First Six Numbers of the Maga- 


zine—From March, 1932, to July, 
the most cheering second-quarter earn- iam Sedincion aude ans 
« , - , “co .* 





circulation has again dropped $34 mil- 
lions. Member bank reserve balances 
continue to increase. 


Bonds 


Bonps, which had remained surprisingly 
frm during the recent break, moved 
sidewise during the present week. The 
Federal Reserve banks purchased only 
$11 millions and therefore the strength 
of the bond market cannot be attributed 
to Reserve support. The week gave an 
impressive demonstration of the strength 
of government bonds, in the ease with 
which new 8-year bonds were marketed. 
In part, this confidence in government 
bonds is due to the excellent July 
revenue statement. Internal revenue 
ollections other than income tax for 
July are estimated at $110 millions as 


year. Railroad bonds, after making 
some impressive recoveries, have begua 
to slump off, but industrials in the maia 
have maintained the recovered ground. 
Price movements in foreign bonds con- 
tinue irregular. 

The strength of railroad bonds is the 
consequence of earnings statements now 
coming to hand. The net operating in- 
come of Class I railroads in June wes 
$60.5 millions against $12.6 millions in 
June 1932, an increase of 370%. On 
the basis of current prices many railroad 
bonds show exceptional yields. 
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ing statements out in a long time, the 
market remains in a chastened condition, 
with a tendency for stocks to move side- 
wise. The stock trader is keeping an 
eye on the commodity market and the 
commodity market has been recovering 
fairly well. On the other hand, in- 
vestors are dubious of the effects of 
the recovery program on earnings. Wall 
Street is betwixt and between. The 
economic improvement that is likely to 
result from the recovery program is 
generally conceded, but what it will do 
to earnings of various corporations is 
quite a different story. The prevalence 
of strikes in silk manufacturing plants, 
in the coal region, and by farmers, also 
has some disturbing effects. 

One of the curious developments is 
the prominent position that the com- 
modities occupy in the evaluation of 
stocks. The stock market for the last 
two months has responded to the un- 
precedented rise in prices shown on the 
commodity exchanges, especially by such 
commodities as wheat and cotton. Since 
the recent crash the lowest limit at which 
wheat can be sold has been fixed at 90¢ 
for September delivery. This almost 
amounts to insurance for the “longs.” 
As it happens, the cash position of wheat 
justifies present higher prices in the 
future markets. But the stock market 
has become somewhat chary of the grain 
market, especially since the pit has 
ceased to be a free and open market. 
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Again, Inflation 


UNHAPPIEST of mortals these days are the 
ultra-conservatives. They do not like the course 
of events, and they are moved to protest. En- 
trenched, many of them, in hard-won positions 
of power, they can make themselves heard. 

But what to say? Sincere believers in /aissez- 
faire, nothing that has been done since March 4 
but outrages every tenet of their faith. Spe- 
cifically, two main projects are anathema—infla- 
tion, and the industrial recov ery plan. Their 
consistent and logical course would be to de- 
nounce both. Both are unorthodox; both are 
direct challenges to the true conservative faith, 
which is that nothing should be done, ever, to 
interfere with “natural processes.” But, as prac- 
tical men, they see that pure obstruction will get 
nowhere. Their tactics, then, must be to yield 
some ground, choose the lesser of the evils. 

Faced with this dilemma, they pick the in- 
dustrial recovery plan as the less objectionable. 

To the casual reader of new spapers and 
periodicals, no doubt the maneuvers are not ap- 
parent. But to the experienced journalist, it is 
all somewhat glaringly obvious. For example, 
obscure professors in not very well-known uni- 
versities find themselves, to their own surprise, 
eagerly besought for articles to be published in 
the metropolitan press, damning inflation, ex- 
pressing the gentle hope that the industrial re- 
covery plan may make it unnecessary. 

Our apologies to readers in the broad areas 
beyond the Atlantic watershed, who are happily 
untouched by the inky battle. This is a sectional 
editorial, if you like. But after all, the New 
York daily press is imp. ortant. There is a 
propaganda campaign in progress, not unskil- 
ful, the tenor of which is, “We're doing very 
well. Roosevelt may claim the credit, although 
‘natural’ forces were bringing about recovery 
without his interference. Be that as it may, re- 
covery has set in. Obviously it is not necessary 
now to touch the sacred dollar. We hear the 
President has told people close to him lately that 
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he has no intention to inflate the currency; that’s 
just fine!” And so on. 

It is difficult to be patient with this kind of 
thing. 

Above all, to accept such reasoning means 
that you must assume the President is a vacil. 
lating and tricky person, who says one thing 
today, and another tomorrow. In the plainest 
of one- and two-syllable words, the President 
of the United States told however many millions 
of folk who cared to listen on two occasions 
that the definite policy of this Administration 
was to shrink the value of the dollar to some. 
thing like 1926 proportions, and then to set it 
permanently at that level. 

It is entirely probable that the President will 
pick his own time for doing this. So long as 
dollars continue to shrink more or less naturally. 
why take action? But the pledged goal of this 
Administration is 1926 commodity price levels 
Putting the whole thing on the cheapest and 
lowest basis, what suicidal politics to back a1 way 
from that widely advertised pledge! The usual 
criticism of Roosevelt is that he is a “politician.” 
All right, leave it there. The answer? 

Consistent and faithful readers of Business 
Week must be a little annoyed by all this. They 
must recognize that this is the same old editorial. 
So it is, with hardly an attempt to give it a new 
dress. It seems, however, necessary to say it 
over again. (1.) All recovery (as Mr. Hoover, 
Ramsay MacDonald, and all the rest, agree) 
must be based on rising prices. (2.) “Rising 
prices” is a pretty phrase, but it means, in cold 
fact, cheaper dollars. (3.) The rise in prices so 
far has been based mostly on discount of the 
President’s specific promise to cheapen the dol- 
lar—exact technique wisely not specified. (4.) 
The price rise will collapse eventually unless the 
promise is made good. (5.) There is specific 
promise of inflation. (6.) Non-fulfilment would 
be political suicide. 

In short, we shall have inflation. 
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WE DO OUR PART 


A PB UBLICATION that SELLS Ipgas 


ts best qualifed to Sext Mercuanpise 


New ideas are revising our national life 
at breath-taking speed and on an un- 
dreamed scale. 

The vistas of change opened by the 
National Recovery Act almost 
stagger the imagination 


alone 


The elimination of child labor, of the 
sweatshop and of unfair competition 
are with us in fact —ideas which have 
been in the making for years but have 
moved to swift and unexpected fulfill- 
ment in a few short months. 

Every issue of Collier's sells ideas — 
the ideas of today and tomorrow. Writ- 
ing of the minimum wage law recently 


passed in Connecticut, State Labor Com- 
missioner Joseph M. Tone says, ‘No 
small part of the credit for the enactment 
of this law must go to Collier's Magazine 
. Your graphic portrayal of the situa- 
tion helped in large measure to pass the 
bill, which will eventually mean the end 
of the sweatshop in Connecticut.” 
Now we are at the threshold of 
new idea in national buying. The iden- 
tification and selection of merchandise 
manufactured under the fair practice 
codes of the National Recovery Act. 
Collier's in an editorial in the August 
19th issue joins in showing the public 


how it may give preference to those 
manufacturers and merchants who are 
operating under the codes of fair practic: 
approved by the federal government 
And how the insignia of the Nationa 
Recovery Act is ‘‘a mark of distinction 
identifying merchandise as having been 
manufactured under proper conditions 
of hours, wages, prices and competition 


Collier’s sells ideas. This quality is 
responsible for Collier's leadership 
among the active, open-minded, fast 
thinking people in every community 
whose needs are creating today’s best 
market for merchandise. 
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MEMORANDUM: With the dramatic 
appearance of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, Chiselers and Price- 
Cutters are in full flight. A new yard- 
stick for industrial buying has been 
created. If you are in sympathy with 
our interpretation of the job ahead, 
perhaps you will want to route this defi- 


nition to some of your key departments. 
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IKE a strong man suddenly aroused from a 

hideous nightmare, still rubbing his eyes 

in the half-light of a new day, American Industry 

greets the dawn of economic recovery. Spectres 

of the night vanish like mist before the sun, as 

hope quickens and principles are resolved into 
action. 


Both chiseler and price-cutter are doomed to 
exile. The workman, worthy of his hire, goes 
back to his task. Wages rise and consumer pur- 
chasing power lifts its head again. Selling below 
cost is outlawed. Competition is restored at last 
to the honest plane of quality and service— 
competition that becomes in truth once more 
“the life of trade.” And a new yardstick for 
industrial buying is measured out. 


Here at Goodrich we believe that the discerning 
buyer under “the New Deal’’— now free from 
the compulsions of a price-market—will apply 
that yardstick with judicious care; that each 
product passing in review must rate according 
to those factors which really typify value and 
service. 
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they were not paid to “watch” cars 
while patriots were at their devotions. | 
Prompt police action wrecked the racket 
which had become almost a tradition 
among neighborhood tots. 

New Hampshire has become espe- | 
cially progressive. J. Leslie Kincaid, 
hotel chain man, says girls have been 
posted at confusing crossroads to direct 
travelers. 


Tarheel Sales Tax 


Passed as emergency measure, 
fought by merchants, opposition 
is subsiding and a long life is 
forecast. 


NortH CArouina’s 3% sales tax that 
went into effect July 1 will evidently 
stick for at least 2 years, the only oppo- 
sition to its enforcement having col- 
lapsed when the state merchants’ asso- 
ciation decided last week that a court 
fight would take so long that the mer- 
chants had better wait and back for the 
1935 legislature candidates opposing the 
measure. That is a long way off 

The sales tax was adopted by the last 
legislature as an emergency method of 
taking care of a deficit that the state had 
been piling up for several years. De- 
mands for reduction in land taxes by 
the counties and municipalities had in- 
creased (there is no state tax on land 
in North Carolina). To meet these de- 
mands, maintenance and construction of 
all roads outside of incorporated places 
had previously been taken over and 
financed by the state, which also has 
assumed the entire school burden. 

These added expenses and the climb- 
ing deficit made a sales tax the only 
apparent method of getting the money. 
No one in the state administration 
favored the idea. The merchants of the 
state fought it to the ropes and went 
down fighting. 

Meanwhile, the tax is being received 
with practically no opposition from the 
consumer who buys at retail everything 
except a few staple articles of food 
The flurry largely stirred up by the mer- 
chants the first few days the tax became 
effective has petered out. Just how 
sincere their opposition is since the act 
was amended to require the tax to be 

assed on to the consumer remains to 

2 seen. Between now and the next 
election collection of from $10 millions 
to $12 millions a year from a new tax 
source will be hard to substitute. 

From the day the sales tax was passed 
the state’s credit standing has improved 
fast. With the apparent certainty that 
the budget will sately be balanced, in- 
cluding heavy retirement of bonds, fur- 
the advance in North Carolina's al- 
ready good credit rating is to be ex- 
pected. Two years ought to give the 











SOUTHERN 
RURAL MARKET 


presents challenging 


sales opportunity! 
s 


Cotton growers of the South are enjoying the largest 
cash income they have ever had at this season of the year. 

And they will soon receive hundreds of millions more. 

This huge income is their great and deserved reward 
for adjusting cotton production more nearly to demand. 

The wholehearted response of Southern cotton produc- 
ers to the Administration plan for eliminating one-fourth 
of the 1933 cotton production—about 4,000,000 bales— 
represents an achievement unparalleled in the history of 
American Agriculture. 

The Government is now speeding cash benefit pay- 
ments totaling more than One Hundred Million Dollars 
to cotton growers—about 35,000 a day. 

In addition, about Fifty Million Dollars in option 
profits will be received by Southern farmers who, instead 
of taking full-cash payments for cotton crop reduction, 
took options—together with part-cash benefit payments— 
on more than 2,000,000 bales of Government-owned cot- 
ton at 6 cents a pound. 

But greatest of all the benefits to Southern cotton 
growers for retiring more than ten million of the South’s 
40,000,000 acres in cotton is the cash income of about 
Six Hundred Million Dollars they will soon receive from 
the sale of 1933 cotton crop. 

This means a cash income of more than $750,000,000 
from cotton alone—nearly double the income and much 
more than double the profit Southern farmers received 
from the 1932 cotton crop. It means a proportionate 
business improvement over the entire Cotton Belt. 

With Southern farmers now receiving millions of dol- 
lars from cotton-reduction payments .. . . from the sale 


of cotton held by them from previous crops ... . from 
a golden stream of cash from tobacco sales in the bright 
tobacco belt . . . . from the sale of fruit and truck crops 


—and with HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS MORE to 
be received this fall and winter from highly profitable 
sales of cotton and other crops—the Southern Rural 
Market presents a challenging opportunity for immediate- 
and-continuing sales and advertising effort. 

Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist is a power- 
ful and an essential medium for influencing sales in this 
beckoning market where rural buying power has already 
been restored. 


Progressive farmer 


Cand Southern Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Raleigh Atlanta Memphis Dallas 


A Modern Monthly Magazine for Southern Farm ana Rural Families 
Read and Preferred in More Than 850,000 Able-to-Buy Homes 








merchants plenty of time to cool off. 
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«Wire For Reservations” 


With the aid of the upturn, some rate cuts and a few new 
selling ideas, the hotels are beginning to fill those long- 


vacant rooms, 


THE hotel industry, claimant of the 
melancholy distinction of being harder 
hit than any, 1s shedding its hair shirt 
to don raiment and looks in better keep- 
g with its cheerful service as the 
national publican. Business has im- 
proved, prospects are still better. Chi- 
cago hostelries which a few months 
back echoed to the hollow footfalls of 
receivers, mow are cheerful with the 
latter of arriving guests, the tinkle of 
ice, the gurgle of ginger ale. The Expo- 
sition has done wonders. Hotels are 
full. Reservations are difficult. New 
England resorts report excellent busi- 
ness. In other sections beer has helped 
some, general improvement a good deal 
more. 

Verily they have come up through 
great tribulations. Prohibition was a 
rect wallop to profits. Followed the 
New Era in which carefree speculators 
threw up hotels (with a Hey nonny, 
nonny!) as long as there were suckers 
for the bond flotations. After the col- 
upse, banks and other receivers led in 
the mining and countermining of direct 
price Cuts and secret concessions. 

Comfort comes from  Postmaster- 
General James A. Farley. His benedic- 
tion in the new edition of the Hotel 
Red Book says that “no other industry 
f similar scope and importance has 
been called upon to bear a more burden- 
me load,”” suggests that sale of alco- 
holic beverages, when and if made legal, 
be placed in the hands of hotel men. 
Commenting thereon, Thomas D 
Green, president of the American Hotel 
Association, observes that this industry 
has been the one grand goat in this 
xperrment, noble or otherwise.”” He 
levoutly hopes that Mr. Farley's sug- 
gestion will be followed. 

Hotel Indicator 

The association publishes the Red 

Book whose annual appearance is a per- 
indicator of the year’s trends. The 

53 edition went to press just as infla- 
tion was beginning; there was a last- 

nute rush for ad reservations which 
‘ett tail-enders out of the displays. An 
nalysis of the issue by Emerson D 
wen, Red Book editor, gives a cross 

tion of conditions. It shows that: 

(1) Listings total 18,919 hotels of 
25 or more rooms in the United States 

i Canada. This is 171 more than in 

1932 edition 

(2) Only 15 all-year hotels have 
closed their doors. Mortality of resort 
otels is somewhat greater. 

(3) Most of the changes, involving 
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about half of this country’s 16,082 
hotels, were rate reductions. These 
ally were cuts of 50¢ daily on all classes 
of rooms 

(4) There was a wide regrouping of 
hotel chains. Some chains have 
ished, while 10 new ones appeared last 
year. Largest in number ts American 
Hotel Corp. with 45 units 

Most entertaining are sales schemes 
used to lure new business. For the first 
time dude ranches are listed in the Red 
Book. One advertises itself as a “Smart 
Divorce Resort." Free garage space is 
widely used to attract gasoline travelers. 
The Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, ad- 
vertises “‘visual purchasing’’—in the 
lobby are photographs of the different 
types of rooms, enabling guests to pick 
without wandering over the building 
In San Francisco the Chancellor Hotel 
has instituted a one-price policy, the 
rate varying only with the number of 
occupants. A Western inn boasts a pri- 
vate zoo to amuse nature lovers. An- 
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SIT-DOWN STORE 


neither stand at a 


-In the 


counter nor walk 


new 


Rotaserve 


other in West Virginia invites 
chair warmers with a description of its 
lobby as “an ideal lounging-plac 

The of the Ch 
drawing most of the summer con 


even 


SUCCESS cago fa 


During a single week in Junc 
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tions 
organizations held meetings 
has helped keep downtown hotels 
Rooming houses an 
profiting on motorized tourists who can 
I 

ifford Loop prices. New York busin 

Chicago competition 

hot-weather rate 


rent 1 


1 transit lines 


icc the 
usual are in 
bolster an an 
metropolis is the 
mer Good se 
are going after business with club rates 
50 a day per for 
meals al p iths 
included. There has been an 
in New York and other 
Plymouth Hotel experiment in “inclu 
tours.” A typical one the 
visitor 2 nights a 3 days with meals, 
1 dinner at a night club, 1 sightseeing 
tour—all for $10 
Pilgrim Business Better 

New England is claiming the best 
tourist business since 1929. Through 
advertising and better service for to 
ists the district is finally taking advan 
tage of its unique advantages In Bos 
ton, tourists to Bunker Hill complained 
that hdodlum kiddies knifed 
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shelves. 
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Angeles, customers 


Instead, the 


Grocery . 


around the shelves 


move past the seated customers, who can see everything in stock in a few minutes, 


and pick what they want from the moving shelves. At 


one end, the conveyor 


passes through the stockroom where replenishments are made. 
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HE South has pride of Past and a 

great will to build a greater Fu- 
ture. From Tidewater Virginia south- 
ward to the Gulf and southwestward 
to the Mississippi and beyond, the 
record of the South is best told as a 
blend of glamour and achievement. 
Its story is made against a background 
of quality and distinction. 

Peopled with the descendants of 
the pioneers, alert with modern ambi- 
tion, the states of the South are going 
forward with a new national deal that 
has recognized their especial potenti- 
alities. Great resources are at their 
command. Industry, commerce, and 
agriculture, a noble history and a 
strategic setting in key with the times, 
all are working together to build a 
land of new fortune in Dixie. The 
South takes its place in the present 
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march of the nation to prosperity. 
International Trucks, made by a 
corporation whose antecedents go 
back over a century to Virginia and 
the year 1831, stand high in the esteem 
of the South. Tens of thousands of 
Internationals haul an incalculable 
tonnage over southern highways. 
Below the Mason and Dixon Line 
International Harvester maintains 
Company-owned service at 57 points 
— the largest Company-owned truck 
service organization in the South. The 
American Bakeries Company, the 
Dr. Pepper Company and Dr. Pepper 
Bottlers,and the Atlantic Ice and Coal 
Company are representative institu- 
tions whose activities cover the South. 
Each of these companies uses hundreds 
of trucks, and each one, from officers 
to drivers, is outspoken in its praise of 


INTERNATIONALS 
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i ne 


DR. PEPPER COMPANY 


drink a bite to eat cS 4 
DALLAS. TEXA 
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International Trucks and Service. 

We recommend Internationals to 
you on the basis of the complete 
satisfaction they are rendering a le- 
gion of owners everywhere. Interna- 
tional sizes range from }-ton to 7!» 
ton. Chassis prices$360 up, f.o.b. fae- 
tory. Ask any International branch 
or dealer for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPA‘ 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago. i 


( INCORPORATED ) 


ERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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ir * News 
JOBS AMONG THE JOBMAKERS—Hopeful applicants in the corridors of the 
Commerce Building would like to see the NRA join the NRA, make more jobs 


for white collar workers. 


But there is no code for the code-makers; the Gen- 


eral’s staff works hours he would not countenance in any industry. 


stories and the best speakeasies, who 
had more ways of getting into homes 
than a Fuller Brush man, who could 
charm a sparrow off a limb or a block 
of A.T.&T. out of a lock-box. 
Cramping Their Style 

Students still have time to study such 
specimens, since the rules are only ap- 
plicable to new employees. But all 
(say the powers) must completely re- 
vamp their mode of life. Payment for 
entertaining customers is _ prohibited. 
Soliciting accounts and offering secu- 
rities in the prospect’s home also is 
taboo. Customers’ men can’t even com 
municate with their margin clients at 
without “express permission in 
writing.” Such employees cannot be 
hired without permission of the Ex- 
hange’s Committee on Quotations and 
Employment must be for 

least 6 months, minimum salaries 

ist be observed. Employment as 
lerks because of business brought to 
¢ Office is forbidden. Traveling solic- 
itors of commission business will not be 
approved. 

Formerly margins of 259% of the 
total cost were generally acceptable. The 
Exchange’s only rule was ‘‘adequate 
argin.”” Now 50% is required for 
the small-timer with a debit balance 
of $5,000 or less; 30% is the minimum 
for balances above that figure. (This 
ilso protects the solvency of member 
houses by eliminating the temptation to 
spread margins dangerously thin.) Ad- 
ditional margin requirements are im- 
posed on short positions, on securities 
selling at very low prices, on those not 
having an active market. 


home 


Commissions. 
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When Richard Whitney, the astute 
president of the Exchange, testified be- 
fore a Senate inve stigating committee in 
the spring of 1932, his unfamiliarity 
with pool activities caused considerable 
irritation. He has evidently been dig 
ging into the question of manipulated 
since then. Now detailed reports 
must be made of “all pools, syn 
dicates, and joint accounts’ including 
lists of securities and names of partici 
pants, whether the purpose is trading or 


price 


what 

The Glass-Steagall Banking Act pro- 
hibits Federal Reserve member banks 
from paying interest on demand deposits, 
or making loans for the account of 
others. This is designed to prevent the 
attraction of corporate and other funds 
into the call market where it was one 
of the prime reasons in promoting the 
1929 monstrosity. The Exchange puts 
itself in line with the new legislation 
by restricting the right of members to 
pay interest on credit balances and pro- 
hibiting the lending of money for the 
account of non-banking institutions or 
individuals. 

How effectively can these rules be 
enforced ? 

Brokers already are moaning that the 
restrictions have taken the life out of a 
market that promised to go places and 
do things. Total sales last Monday 
were 765,000 shares—this following a 
period when 5-million and 6-million 
days were common. Virtue may be its 
own reward, but it pays for no German- 
built yachts. If this sort of thing keeps 
up, brokers won't need tear gas to make 
them weep into the gutters. 


Freight Rates O.K. 


LC.C. rules that the traffic left by 
the trucks must pay present rates 
to keep the railroads going. 


> 


REFUSAL by the 

dence of a tuml 

warranting 

was expect 

by lumber l and fa 
tions (BU 33) no lons 
tune with the umes. But, entir 
from the fact that it was th 
reaction to a new and better 


ary 


affairs, the decision is significant. 
Old Theories Don’t Work 
To pur it baldly 
simply said that freight ts 
to the railroads pay the bil 
keep the railroads going. With tr 
taking the cream of the traffic, th 


the comn 
wh if 


must 


theory of fixing rates with referer 
the value of th« 

The commission sprinkles its opinion 
when 


lading doesn’t work 


with a little sugar by stating that 
the prices of any particular commoditi 
have stabilized on a lower level tl 
that of commodities in general, some 
thing may be done about it 

But even though the freight rat 
as a whole is still higher than the climb 
level, the commis 


lev ] 


ing commodity pri 
sion insists that “the preservation of an 
adequate transportation machine is mor 
important to the country than lowered 
freight rates Such 

be maintained if we require reductions 
on traffic that is not subject to cor 

petition.” 

The commession 
truce with the trucks although ther 
demand in that quarter that th 
roads line up with NRA. The g 


process of rate revision to mect the com 


serv i innot 


doesn't s igp 


petition of other forms of transporta 
tion must, said the commission, continuc 
without abatement. 

“Wound Stripe” 

In a sense the decision cites the rail- 
roads for a ‘wound stripe,” exempting 
them from any moral obligation under 
a covenant to which there is no legal 
No industry is more thor 

and 


commitment 
oughly coded than the railroads, 
Donald Richberg, NRA 
brotherhood attorney, doesn’t intend to 
let NRA monkey with the 
contracts with their employces 
Joseph B. Eastman, Railroad Coordi- 
nator, has urged the railroads to spend 
every available dollar in putting men 
back to work even to the extent of 
sacrificing temporarily further economies 
in operation. He points to deferred 
maintenance on which more money can 
be spent consistent with economy. East- 
man has also suggested to Secretary 
Ickes, Public Works Administrator, that 
grade crossing elimination be promoted 
from the foot of the list of prioritics in 
alloting the $400-million road fund. 


counsel an | 


railroads’ 
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Wall Street Housecleaning 


To keep the legislators out of its hair, the Stock Ex- 
change pushes out the shoestring customer and the cus- 
tomers’ man, speeds up changes begun before slump. 


SooN after the New York Stock Ex- 
change adopted rules so revolutionary 
that members gasped, there was an epi- 
demic of gasping from quite a different 
cause. Some iconoclast polluted the 
trading floor’s fresh air with tear gas, 
driving 2,000 persons to the street 
where they coughed, wiped streaming 
eyes and talked bitterly a radicals. The 
country got a laugh from the incident 
but there was nothing funny about the 
gas attack to the Exchange management. 
Since millions of citizens waxed indig- 
nant over losing bets on stocks, Wall 
Street has become sensitive to any and 
all demonstrations of animosity. 
Reforms in trading adopted by the 
Exchange are frankly honest efforts to 
clean up practices which fed the ire of 
the public and its officials. Shoestring 
operators, who squeal loudest when 


eS 
: 
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caught, are barred by a drastic increase 
in margin requirements, the nuisance of 
high-pressure and low-cost customers’ 
men 1s curbed, pool and syndicate oper- 
ators must disclose their intentions, the 
spraying of promiscuous call money into 
security trading is curtailed 

These moves spotlight major prob- 
lems of the Exchange. A minor irritant 
is possibility of a new state tax. The 
genial tribe of Tammany, which has 
long used New York City as a happy 
hunting ground, was forced to ask for 

special legislative session which would 
allow it to assess new taxes. The roving 
eye of the harried sachems lit on Wall 
Street as a victim whose cries would 
be generally enjoyed. A heavy stockx- 
transfer tax was suggested. Wall Street's 
retort was characteristic. Unofficially it 
revived an old threat—that of moving 


rete! 
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CLOSED FOR A GOOD CRY—Riot squads hold back the curious, police 
“trouble trucks” park before its doors, as the Stock Exchange adjourns to the 
curb following a lamb raid on Tear Gas, common, and Handkerchiefs, preferred. 
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the Stock Exchange out of the 
(Once there was even talk of flig 
Montreal.) 

Brokers grinned as the rumor 
utors passed the word along 
chuckled outright when the star 
New Jersey and Delaware took t 
port seriously and offered the Ex 
sanctuary. However, the sagacious 
tlemen who run the Exchange w 
argument with constituted authority 
little brother, the Curb Exchang: 
cently announced reforms r« sulting { 
an investigation by the state's attor 
general (BW’—Jul29°33). A sit 
expedition against the Big Board is 
sible. The truly terrifying prospe 
federal control under laws en: acted I 
Congress that is still plenty mad « 
the goings-on of 1929. Hopping « 
state lines would be no escape from t 

Fair Warning 

In a campaign speech Presid 
Roosevelt declared that the Stock |} 
change must be brought under fed 
regulation. He has shown an embarr 
ing tenacity to pledges. The next ¢ 
gress will have time to act on contr 
of stock and commodity exchanges. R 
cent high-jinks strengthened the vic 
already strongly held in Washingt 
that such legislation would be press 


By then the Senate Currency and Ban} 


ing Committee should have digested 
investigations. 
prised if its report recommends feder 
control. (It is doubtful whether sp 
lation could now be restrained 
NIRA, even if the licensing power » 
invoked. The act covers trades, in 
tries, and subdivisions thereof; the | 
change is an association of free agents 


As a voluntary organization, the Fy 


change has almost unlimited power « 
its members. It is employing this p« 
in an attempt to clean up objectiona 
practices before the cleaning « 
done by anyone on the outside. It 
be ridiculous to imagine that the feder 
threat did not hurry these reforms 
make them more biting, but the | 


change was fighting its own abuses ever 


before the slump. 
Exit the Juvenile 

Anthropologists will be intereste i 
the new rules which are expected 
abolish that picturesque play-boy, 
old type of customers’ man. One vat 
tion was the engaging princeling 
got a job in a broker's office be: 
that was the price for obtaining 
trading account of a rich dad, a dot 
aunt, a high-flying college chum. H 
didn’t have to know the security 
kets, he had to know the right peo; 
Office routine was not for him. H 
was often to be found on the carpet 
a tense circle of colleagues, calling ! 
vently for the rollicking dice to 
him a seven. Another manifestat 
was the go-getter with pep and | 
ality no end, who knew the fur 





No one will be sur 





Nurseries & Greenhouses (Reserve) 

»! Drilling Contractor (Muir) 

Ooucans (Whiteside) 
eans (Reserve) 

panters’ Supplies om 

Paper Mfrs’. Su plies ( emp) 

Pens, Fountain Pens & Pencils (Reserve) 

Pers & Pet Supplies (Reserve) 

Pt nopraphic Apparatus & Supplies (Pad- 
dock) 

Photographers (Whiteside) 

Pipes (Tobacco) (Reserve) 

Printers’ Supplies (Kemp) 

Religious & Church Goods (Reserve) 

Restaurant & Hotel Supplies (Kemp) 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Supplies (Kemp) 

Shoe Store Supplies (Kemp) 

Sporting Goods, except Guns (Reserve) 

Tanners’ Supplies (Kemp) 

Theatrical Scenery & Stage Equipment 
(Kemp) 

Toys (not including Wheel Toys, Sleds & 
Playground Equipment) (Paddock) 

Umbrellas, Parasols & Canes (Reserve) 

Undertakers’ Supplies (Kemp) 

Works of Are and Oil Painting (Reserve) 

Building Management (Muir) 

Office Supplies, mot otherwise classified 
(Kemp) 

Novelties not otherwise classified (Reserve) 

Tire Shops (coordinate with rubber) 
(Whiteside) 

Filling Stations (coordinate with Simpson 
in charge of petroleum) (Whiteside) 


Miscellaneous, Commercial 
and Professional 
Accountants (Public) & Appraisers (White 


side) 

Advertising (coordinate with Kemp in 
charee of Magazines & ewspapers) 
(Whiteside) 

Amusements, not otherwise classified 
(Rosenblatt) 

Circus (Rosenblatt) 

Burlesque (Rosenblatt) 

Vaudeville (Rosenblatt) 

Carnivals (Rosenblatt) 

Architects (Muir) 

Auctioneer (Whiteside) 

Auto Laundry (Whiteside) 

Banks, Banking & Trust Companies (White- 
side) 

Beauty Parlors (Whiteside) 

Bonding Companies (Whiteside) 

Stocks & Bonds (Whiteside) 

Bowling, Billiards, Pool & Skee Ball (White- 
side) 

Building & Loan Associations (Whiteside) 

Business & Industrial Specialists (W hite- 
side) 

Cleaners & Dyers (Whiteside) 

Cold Storage & Warehouse (Whiteside) 

Costume Renting (Whiteside) 

Educational Institutions (Whiteside) 

Employment Agencies & Labor Contractors 
(Whiteside) 

Engineers and Surveyors (Muir) 

Exterminating (Whiteside) 


Finance Companies (Whiteside) 

Fashion Shows (Whiteside) 

Fur-Bearing Animals, Raisers of (Reserve 

Garage (Whiteside) 

Grain Elevators (Whiteside) 

Hotels (Muir) 

Hospuals (Whiteside) 

Insurance Cos. (Fire, Accident & Indem- 
nity) (Whiteside) 

Insurance Cos. (Life) (Whiteside) 

Insurance & Real Estate Agents (Whiteside) 

Interior Decorators & Furnishers (W hite- 
side) 

Laboratory (Whiteside) 

Laundry (Whiteside) 

Lawyers (Whiteside) 

Musical Society (Reserve) 

Pawnshop (Whiteside) 

Physicians (Whiteside) 

Premium Service (Whiteside) 

Public Utility Companies (except Transpor- 
tation which is being handled by Muir 
with whom coordinate) (Cates) 

Broadcasting (Performers) (CRosenblarct) 

Authors (Rosenblatt) 

Opera (Rosenblatt) 

Motion Pictures (Rosenblatt) 

Real Estate (Whiteside) 

Salvage & Lighterage (Whiteside) 

Shipping Agents (Whiteside) 

Tourist Companies (Whiteside) 

Stevedores (Whiteside) 

Theatres & Legitimate Stage (Rosenblatt) 

Undertakers (Whiteside) 

Window Cleaning (Whiteside) 





Blanket Catechism II 


Q. What can I do under the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement (PRA) 
about my contract with a union? A. The 
ruling says: “Where an employer is 
bound by the terms of a contract with a 
labor organization, entered into as the 
result of bona fide collective bargain- 
ing, and he is unable to effect a change 
in such contract by agreement, he may 
certify his compliance with the PRA 
with the following exception: ‘except as 
required to comply with the terms of 
agreement in effect between the under- 
signed and (name of labor organiza- 
tion).’ . . . It should be understood that 
his (the employer's) exception can be 
made only in the case of a contract not 
subject to change at the discretion of 
the employer and then only after a certi- 
fied copy of the contract has been filed 
with the NRA and its approval has been 
given to the exception stated.” 


Q. If I do not have a contract with a 
labor union, how am I to adjust the diffi- 
culty arising out of the enforced reduc- 
tion of hours? A. The ruling apparently 
places the employer of non-union labor 
at a disadvantage, as compared with the 
employer under a union contract: “Par. 
7 of PRA prevents the reduction of com- 
pensation in excess of the minimum, 
whether it is paid by the hour, day, 
week, or month. Therefore, an employee 
previously paid by the day, week, or 
month will receive as much for the 
shorter day, week, or month. An em- 
ployee previously paid by the hour will 
receive as much per hour, but as short- 
ening of his hours will reduce his actual 
carnings per day or week, his compen- 
sation per hour is to be increased by an 


equitable adjustment. There is no fixed 
rule which can be applied to determine 
what is an equitable readjustment. In 
general, it will be equitable to figure 
what an employee would have earned at 
his previous rate per hour in a normal 
week in the industry, and then to in- 
crease the hourly rate so as to give him 
substantially the same compensation as 
he would have gotten for that normal 
week. But consideration must be given 
to factors including: Is the existing rate 
high or low compared with the average 
rate paid in the industry? Will the re- 
sulting adjustment result in an unfair 
competitive advantage to other em- 
ployers or other trades or industries?” 


Q. What do I do in case my industry 
has filed a code? A. If a specific code 
has been submitted by your industry and 
its wage and hour provisions accepted 
by a Deputy Administrator, sign the Cer- 
tificate of Compliance with this endorse- 
ment: “To the extent of NRA consent 
as announced, we have complied with 
the President's Agreement by conforming 
with the substituted provisions of the 
Code submitted for the Trade.” 


Q. How do I proceed to obtain the 
Blue Eagle through a petition for relief? 
A. If PRA provisions are mostly impos- 
sible, prepare a petition to the NRA 
asking for a stay or postponement of 
those provisions which would produce 
an “unavoidable hardship”; submit this 
petition to the trade association of your 
industry, or if none, to your local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or such other com- 
mercial organization as can properly 
vouch for the facts; if officially accepted 
by one of the above, add the following 


to the face of your Certificate: “Except 
for those interim provisions regarding 
wages and hours which have been ap 
proved by the Trade Association.” 
This procedure may take some time and 
is, of course, subject to reversal when 
your petition is reviewed by the NRA 


Q. What was meant by the statement 
of General Johnson in his Cleveland 
speech of Aug. 6 that the Blue Eagle 
given to those who could not compl) 
fully with PRA would have a white bar 
across it showing the points with which 
he did not comply, and the further state- 
ment that it would take two weeks “to 
attend to all this"? Does that mean that 
firms may sign now and not touch wages 
until Aug. 21? A. This statement was 
made solely to forestall public boycott 
of firms needing modifications and on 
account of the unavoidable delays due to 
the tremendous number of requests for 
modifications. The PRA _ should be 
signed and sent in with the petition for 
relief as noted above. 


Q. How much power has a trade asso- 
ciation or a chamber of commerce to 
grant relief? A. None, except that the 
petition for relief to be sent to NRA 
has to be certified by a trade or com- 
mercial organization. They cannot exact 
membership for such service or limit it 
to members, and efforts to do so should 
be reported. No trade association ha; 
authority to issue such a certificate to 
its trade collectively for a common “un- 
avoidable hardship” except in those 
cases where the custom and procedure 
of the industry is well established and 
the exemption of the whole industry will 
not frustrate the spirit and intent of 
PRA and does comply with the proposed 
code of the association, and in those 
cases the certification must be of the 
individual petitions. 
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Boots & Shoes, Men's & Women's (Wil- 
liams) 

Boots & Shoes, Men's (Williams) 

Boots & Shoes, Women's & Children's 
(Williams) 

Brief Cases, Traveling Bags, Luggage (Wil- 
liams) 

Chamois & Sponges (Reserve) 

Embosser of Leather (Williams) 

Findings (Leather & Shoe) (Williams) 

Furs (dressed) (Williams) 

Fur Garments (Howard & Rogers) 

ae (Leather) & Trimmings (Howard & 

»gers) 

Hand bags, Purses & Pocketbooks (Howard 
& Rogers) 

pensacene Saddlery (Williams) 

Hatters’ Furs & ‘Zapplies (see Felt) (Howard 
& Rogers) 

Hides, Skins & Raw Furs (Williams) 

Leather, except Manufacturers (Williams) 

Leather Belting (Williams) 

Leather Garments (Howard & Rogers) 

Leather Novelties & Specialties (Howard & 
Rogers) 

Leather Shoe Patterns (Williams) 

Leather Slippers, Sandals & Moccasins 
(Williams 

Leather Soles & Heels (Williams) 

Leather Trimming & Remnants (Williams) 

Plastic Leather (Williams) 

Shoe Ornaments & Novelties (Williams) 

Shoe Repairs (Whiteside) 

Shoe Shanks (Williams) 

Tanners & Manufacturers of Leather 
(Williams) 

Shoe ag (Williams) 

Reptile Leather & Skins (Williams) 

Trunks & Suitcases (Williams) 

Welting (Williams) 

Leather Goods (not otherwise classified) 
(Williams) 


Stone, Clay, and Glass 
Products 


Abrasive prose & Cloth (Muir) 
bestos Products (Muir) 

a ale & too (Muir) 

Bakelite be — & Plastics (Williams) 

Beads (Paddock) 

Bottles (Muir) 

Brick (Muir) 

Bulbs (incandescent) (Allen) 

Buttons, Combs & Hairpins (Ivory, Shell & 
Bone) (Paddock) 

Cement (Muir) 

Cement Products (Muir) 

China (Paddock) 

Clay & Clay Products (Muir) 

Concrete Products (Muir) 

Contracting Mason (Muir) 

Crockery & Pottery (Paddock) 

Diamonds & Precious Stones (Paddock) 

Enamelware (Paddock) 

Fire Brick (Muir) 

Floor Composition (stone, clay, tile, etc.) 
(Muir) 

Glass, including Plate & Window (Muir) 

Glassware & Cut Glass (Paddock) 

Granite, Marble & Slate (Muir) 

Gypsum Products & Plaster Casts (Muir) 

Imitations of Precious Stones (Paddock) 

Lime (Muir) 

Mason Materials (not otherwise classified) 
(Muir) 

Millwright (Muir) 

Mirrors (Paddock) 

Monuments & Mausoleums (Paddock) 

Optical Goods (Paddock) 

Plastering Contractors (Muir) 

Porcelain Products, except Plumbing Sup- 
plies (Paddock) 

Pottery (Allen) 

Refractory Materials (Muir) 

Road & Sewer Contractors (Muir) 

Roofing Materials, except Wood and Metal 
(Muir) 

Sand & Gravel and Mineral Aggregates 
(Muir) 

Sand & Gravel Contractor (Muir) 

Stone, not otherwise classified (Muir) 

Limestone (Muir) 

Stoneware (Paddock) 

Industrial Stoneware (Muir) 

Terra Cotta (Muir) 

Tile (Muir) 

Tile Contractor (Muir) 





Iron and Steel and Their 
Products, Not Including 
Machinery 


Service Blacksmiths (Muir) 
Blast Furnaces (Simpson) 
Boilers & Furnaces (Muir) 
Bolts, Screws and Nuts (King) 
Bridge Contractors (Muir) 


Castings, Iron & Steel (Simpson) 

Chains (iron) (King) 

Cutlery (including ~ an (King) 

Guns and Firearms (King) 

Forgings (Simpson) 

Foundries (Simpson) 

Foundry a (King) 

Gate Posts, Fences (Simpson) 

Hardware (King) 

Incinerators (Muir) 

Iron & Steel (Simpson) 

Iron Ore (Simpson) 

Iron & Steel Products, not otherwise classi- 
fied (Simpson) 

Kitchen Urensils (King) 

Metal Fence Contractor (Muir) 

Metal Furniture (Allen) 

Metal Novelties & Specialties (King) 

Metal Partitions & Window mm | (Muir) 

Metal Stamping (King) 

Oil Burners (coordinate—Muir) (Paddock) 

Mill Supplies (King) 

Ornamental Iron & Steel (Simpson) 

Pipe and Pipe Fittings (King) 

Plumbing & Heating Supplies (Muir) 

Plumbing & Heating Contractor (Muir) 

Radiators (Muir) 

Rolling Mills (Simpson) 

Safes (Allen) 

Scrap Metal (Simpson) 

Sheet Metal (Simpson) 

Ash Cans & Metal Boxes (King) 

Steel Barrels (Kin 

Steel Cabinets & Stice Fixtures (Allen) 

Steel & Iron Contractor (Muir) 

Steel Doors & Shutters (Muir) 

Steel Tubing (Simpson) 

Stoves & Ranges (Allen) 

Structural Iron & Steel (Simpson) 

Surgical & Dental Instruments (Paddock) 

Tanks (steel) (King) 

Tinsmith (Muir) 

Tinsmith Supplies (King 

Tin Cans and Tools (King) 

Tin Ware (King) 

Tools (King) 

Weldin (Mair) 

Wire A. (Simpson) 

Wire (Simpson) 

Wire Screens (Simpson) 

Wire Springs (Simpson) 


Nonferrous Metals and Their 
Products 


Alloys (Simpson) 

Aluminum Castings (Kemp) 

Bronze and Brass Castings P(Sim pson) 

Aluminum Products not 5 classified 
(Kemp) 

Aluminum Ware Kone) 

Brass Products (Simpson) 

Bronze Products (Simpson) 

Bronze Powder (Williams) 

Clocks & Watches (Paddock) 

Copper Mining & Refining (Simpson) 

Copper Products (Simpson) 

Electrical Contractor (Muir) 

Electric Lighting Fixtures (Allen) 

Electroplating (King) 

Gas Lighting Fixtures (Allen) 

Jewelry (Paddock) 

Lamps (Allen) 

Incandescent Bulbs (Allen) 

Lead (Simpson) 

Metals, Nonferrous (not otherwise classified, 
including Lead, Zinc and Tin) (Simpson) 

Metals, Precious (Paddock) 

Paper Fasteners and Clips (King) 

Plated Silverware (Paddock) 

Roofing Material, Metal (Muir) 

Silverware (Paddock) 

Watch Cases (Paddock) 

Zinc (Simpson) 


Machinery, Not Including 
Transportation Equipment 


Adding Machines & Calculators, Cash Reg- 
isters & Typewriters (Kemp) 

Addressing, oy & Mailing & 
Folding Machines (Kemp) 

Agricultural Implements & Machinery 
(Muir) 

Air Filters, Compressors & Ventilators 
(Muir) 

Automotive Shop Equipment (Muir) 

Cranes (Muir) 

Creamery, Cheese & Butter Factory Equip- 
ment ag oL 

Electrical Gogecnes & Supplies, except 
Household Appliances (Allen) 

Electrical Household yr (Allen) 

Electric & Neon Signs (Allen) 

Elevator Cars & Gates (Muir) 

Engines & Turbines (Muir) 

Factory Supplies & Equipment, not other- 
wise classified (Muir) 

Fire Extinguishers & Appliances (Kemp) 











Garage Equipment (Muir) 

Hand Trucks & Scales (Muir) 

Incubators (Kemp) 

Machine Supplies (Muir) 

Machinist & Machine Shops (Muir) 

Meters (Allen) 

Mining Machinery (Muir) 

Motion Picture Machinery (Kemp) 

Oil Well Machinery & —— P Muir) 

Pile Driving Contractor ( ir) 

Printing Machinery (Muir) 

Pumps (Muir) 

Radio Parts & Supplies (Coordinate— 
Whiteside) (Allen) 

Refrigerators & Refrigerating Apparatus 
(Kemp) 

Road Machinery (Muir) 

Scientific Instruments (Paddock) 

Soda Fountain Apparatus (Kemp) 

Telephone Supplies & Instruments (Allen) 

Textile Machinery (Muir) 

Vending Machines (Whiteside) 

Valves & Gauges (Muir) 

Machinery, not otherwise classified (Muir) 

Industrial Recording Instruments (Paddock) 


Transportation Equipment, 
Air, Land, and Water 


Airplanes & Airplane Parts (Muir) 

Automobile Repair (Lea) 

Automobiles (Lea) 

Automobile Accessories & Parts (Lea) 

Automobile Bus & Truck Bodies (Lea) 

Batteries (Lea) 

Bicycles & Bicycle Parts (Kemp) 

Boat & Shipbuilders (Whiteside) 

Buses (Lea) 

Carriages, Wagons, Sleighs & Parts (Kemp) 

Hauling, Trucking, Forwarding, Bus, Taxi 
& Street Car Transportation (Muir) 

Motorcycles & Parts (Kemp) 

Railroad Contractor (Muir) 

Railroad Supplies and Equipment (Kemp) 

Rent-a-Car System (Muir) 

Ship Supplies (Whiteside) 

Steamship Company (Whiteside) 

Taxicabs (Lea) 

Tractors (Lea) 

Trailers (Lea) 

Trucks, Auto (Lea) 

Wheel Toys (Children’s), Sleds & Play- 
ground Equipment (Kemp) 


Miscellaneous Industries 


Antiques (Whiteside) 

Artificial Limbs (Reserve) 

Artificial & Preserved Flowers & Feathers 
(Reserve) 

Artists & Draftsmen's Materials (Kemp) 

Bakers & Confectioners’ Supplies (Kemp) 

Beauty Parlor & Barber Shop (Kemp) 

Springs & Mattresses (Allen) 

Bottlers’ Supplies (Kemp) 

Brooms, Brushes & Mops (except Rubber) 
(Allen) 

Janitor Supplies, General (Kemp) 

Butchers’ Supplies, General (Kemp) 

Buttons (Howard & Rogers) 

Celluloid Goods (Williams) 

Chemical Laboratory Supplies (Paddock) 

Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobacco (Reserve) 

Contractor, General (Muir) 

Mechanical Dental Goods (Paddock) 

Dock & Pier Construction (Muir) 

Display Fixtures, Mannikins & Forms 
(Allen) 

Etching (Whiteside) 

Five Cents to $1.00 Stores (Whiteside) 

Florists (Whiteside) 

Florists’ Supplies (Whiteside) 

Furriers’ Supplies (Kemp) 

General Merchandise (Whiteside) 

Gift Shop (Whiteside) 

Hair Works & Goods (Reserve) 

Hospital — & Equipment (Paddock) 

House Furnishings (not otherwise classifie 
(Allen) 

Insulation Materials (Muir) : 

Jewelry & Instrument Cases & Supplies 
(Paddock) 

Junk ‘Reserve) 

Lapidary Work (Whiteside) 

Laundry Supplies (Kemp) 

Linoleum & Oilcloth (Allen) 

Manicure & Toilet Sets (coordinate w: 
Williams on Bakelite & Celluloid) (Re 
serve) 

Miscellaneous Supplies (Kemp) 

Models & Patterns, not including Paper & 
Leather Shoe Patterns (Kemp) 

Motion Picture Supplies, not including Pr 
jection in Theaters (coordinate with 
Whiteside in charge of Motion Pictures 
(Kemp) 

Musical Instruments & Phonographs (Re 
serve) 

Pianos (Allen) 


th 
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NRA Directory 














Complete list of assignments shows which deputy will 
answer the questions and hold the hearings for your 


industry. 


ARRANGED according to the U. S. 
Census classification, here is a list of 
525 industries and occupations, and 
after each, in parenthesis, the name of 
the deputy administrator of NRA to 
whom each has been assigned. Assign- 
ment of a few industries is yet in 
“reserve.” 

Questions relating to specific indus- 
tries may be addressed to the proper 
deputies; questions of general nature 
should be addressed to Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, Administrator. The address is, 
National Recovery Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The deputies are as follows: 

W. L. Allen; Dudley Cates (assist- 
ant administrator); Dr. Earl D. How- 
ard; Philip C. Kemp; Harry O. King; 
Robert W. Lea; Malcolm Muir: Ed- 
ward F. McGrady (assistant administra- 
tor); Major R. B. Paddock: W. W. 
Pickard; Dr. Lindsay Rogers; Sol 
Rosenblatt: K. M. Simpson; Nelson 
Slater; A. D. Whiteside; General C. C. 
Williams. 

The assignments are as follows, by 
industries: 


Food and Kindred Products 


Canned Goods (Wholesale) (Whiteside) 

Chewing Gum (Whiteside) 

Confectionery (Whiteside) 

Delicatessen (Whiteside) 

Grocers (only) (Whiteside) 

Groceries & Meats (Whiteside) 

Grocers’ Sundries (Whiteside) 

Ice (Whiteside) 

Restaurants (Whiteside) 

Food Products (not otherwise classified) 
(Whiteside) 


Textiles and Their Products 


Aprons (Howard & Rogers) 

Awnings, Tents, Sails and Canvas Covers 
(Whiteside) 

Bags & Bagging, except Paper & Leather 
(Whiteside) 

Bathrobes (Howard & Rogers) 

Belting (except Leather) (Howard & 
Rogers) 

Belts (fabric) (Howard & Rogers) 

Bindings & Tapes (Howard & Rogers) 

Blankets, Cotton (Whiteside) 

Blankets, Woolen (Whiteside) 

Blouses & Waists (Howard & Rogers) 

Braids, Dress Trimmings & Narrow Fabrics 
(Howard & Rogers) 

Burlap (Whiteside) 

Caps, Men's and Boys’ (Howard & Rogers) 

Carpets & Rugs (Whiteside) 

Cloaks & Suits, Women’s & Children’s 
(Howard & Rogers) 

Clothing, Men's & Boys’ (Howard & 
Rogers) 

ollars, Men's & Boys’ (Howard & Rogers) 

ordage & Twine (Whiteside) 

orsets, Girdles & Brassieres (Howard & 
Rogers) 

otton Goods (Whiteside) 

otton Knit Fabrics (Whiteside) 

otton Piece-Goods (Whiteside) 

otton Yarns (Whiteside) 

Curtains, Draperies, Bedspreads (Whiteside) 

Department Stores (Whiteside) 


~~~ ~~ 











Dresses & Waists, Silk (Howard & Rogers) 

Dry Goods (Whiteside) 

Dyeing & Finishing Textiles & Cloth Spong- 
ing (Coordinate with Slater) (Whiteside) 

Rayon Piece Goods (Whiteside) 

Rayon Yarn (Whiteside) 

Shirts, Cotton (Howard & Rogers) 

Shoe Fabrics (Howard & Rogers) 

Converters—Silk, Rayon, Cotton (Whiteside) 

Silk Knit Fabrics—(coordinate with Howard 
& Rogers in charge of Silk Knit Fabrics 
Products—Outerwear) (Whiteside) 

Silk Knit Products—Outerwear (coordinate 
—Whiteside in charge of Silk Knit 
Fabrics, and of Knit Underwear) (Howard 
& Rogers) 

Raw Silk (Whiteside) 

Silk, Ribbon & Piece Goods (Paddock) 

Silk Yarns (Whiteside) 

Slippers, except Leather (Howard & Rogers) 

Straw Goods (Paddock) 

Straw Hats, Men's (Paddock) 

Suspenders & Garters (Howard & Rogers) 

Tailor (Whiteside) 

Thread, Cotton (Paddock) 

Thread, Silk (Paddock) 

Underwear—Knit (coordinate—Howard & 
Rogers, Konic Outerwear) (Whiteside) 
Underwear, Men's Cotton (Howard & 

Rogers) 

Underwear (Silk & Rayon—cut and sewn— 
coordinate with Whiteside, Knit Under- 
wear) (Howard & Rogers) 

Uniforms (Howard & Rogers) 

Upholsterer (Whiteside) : 

Upholstery Materials & Backing Cloth 
(Whiteside) 

Velvets, Plush, Corduroy (Whiteside) 

Wool, Raw (Whiteside) 

Wool, or Cotton Waste (Whiteside) 

Woolen & Worsted Knitted Fabrics (White- 
side) 

Woolen & Worsted Knitted Fabric Products 
(Whiteside) 

Woolen Piece Goods (Whiteside) 

Woolen & Worsted Yarns (Whiteside) 

Worsted Piece Goods (Whiteside) 

Textiles (not otherwise classified) (Paddock) 


Forest Products 


Baskets, Rattan & Willowware (Paddock) 

Barrels & Cooperage Stock (Paddock) 

Boxes & Crates, Wood (Paddock) 

Building Materials (not otherwise classified) 
(Muir) 

Cabinet Makers & Woodwork (coordinate— 
Muir, Construction Materials) (Cates) 

Carpenter & Builder (Muir) 

Coffins (Paddock) 

Cork & Cork Products (Paddock) 

Doors & Sashes (Muir) 

Excelsior (Paddock) 

Fibre Products (Paddock) 

Furniture (Allen) 

Lumber (Cates) 

Matches (Reserve) 

Moulding & Picture Frames (Paddock) 

Office, Store & School Fixtures (wood) 
Allen) 

Panels & Plywood (coordinate—Muir, Con- 
struction Materials) (Cates) 

Picture Frames (Paddock) 

Planing & Saw Mills (coordinate—Muir, 
Construction Materials) (Cates) 

Poles, Ties, Posts (Paddock) 

Shingles, Wood (coordinate—Muir, Con- 
struction Materials) (Cates) 

Shoe Forms, Wooden (Paddock) 

Tanks, Wood (Paddock) 

Veneer (coordinate—Muir, Construction Ma- 
terials) (Cates) 

Wood Heels (Paddock) 

Wood Preserving (coordinate—Muir, Con- 
struction) (Williams) 

Wood Pulp and Cellulose (Pickard) 

Wooden Handles (Paddock) 

Wooden Novelties (Paddock) 

Woodenware (Paddock) 

Refrigerators (Kemp) 

Turpentine & Rosin (Williams) 


Paper and Allied Products 


Bags, Paper (Pickard) 
Cellophane & Cellophane Products (Pickard) 
Envelopes (Pickard) 





Labels, Gummed Paper, Tags, & Tickets 
(Pickard) 

Paper (Pickard) 

Paper Boxes & Containers & Paper Box 
Board (Pickard) 

Paper Goods, Novelties & Ornaments (Pick 
ar 

Paper Patterns & Transfers (Pickard) 

Stationery & Supplies (Pickard) 

Wallpaper (Paddock) 

Waxed Paper & Products (Pickard) 

Wood Pulp (Pickard) 


Printing, Publishing, and 
Allied Industries 


Books (Kemp) 

Bookbinders (Kemp) 

Electrotypes, Mats & Stereotypes (Cates) 

Engraving (Cates) 

Greeting Cards, Art Pictures & Playing 
Cards (Cates) 

Lithographers (Cates) 

Magazines & Newspapers (coordinate 
Whiteside in charge of Advertising 
(Kemp) 

Mimeographing & Multigraphing (W hite- 
side) 

Musical Publishers (Rosenblatt) 

Map & Chart Publishers (Cates) 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Adhesives, Cement, Pastes & Glues (Wil- 


liams) 

Alcohol! & Commercial Solvents (Williams) 

Cleaning Compounds (Williams) 

Cosmetics, Perfumes & Toilet Preparations 
(Whiteside) 

Creosoting (Williams) 

Drug Sundries (Whiteside) 

Dry Colors & Dye Stuffs (Williams) 

Enameling & Japanning (Williams) 

Essential Oils (Williams) 

Fertilizers (Williams) 

Fireworks & Explosives (Williams) 

Fish Oils (Williams) 

Gums & Gutta Percha (Williams) 

Ink (Printing, etc.) (Williams) 

Ink (Writing) (Williams) 

Insecticides & Disinfectants (Whiteside) 

Medicinal Oils (Whiteside) 

Naval Stores (Williams) 

Painter & Decorator (Williams) 

Paints & Varnishes (Williams) 

Patent or Proprietary Medicines (Whiteside) 

Polishes & Blacking (Williams) 

Rosin & Turpentine (Williams) 

Soap (Williams) 

Starches & Dextrines (Williams) 

Waxes (Williams) 

Tanning Materials (coordinate Williams, 
Chemicals) (Kemp) 

Drugs (Whiteside) 

Chemicals (Williams) 

Drugs, Wholesale (Whiteside) 

Drugs, Retail (Whiteside) 


Products of Petroleum 
and Coal 


Anthracite Coal (Simpson) 

Bituminous Coal (Simpson) 

Coal By-Products (Simpson) 

Coal Retailing (Kemp) 

Coke (Simpson) 

Fuel Oil (Simpson) 

Natural Gas—Iluminating & Heating (( ates) 

Gasoline (Coordinate with Whiteside in 
charge of Filling Stations) (Simpson) 

Kerosene (Simpson) 

Natural Gas (Simpson) 

Oils & Greases (Simpson) 

Petroleum Refining (Simpson) 

Tallow and Candles (Simpson) 


Rubber Products 


Boots & Shoes (Rubber) (Reserve) 

Crude Rubber (Reserve) 

Rubber Heels & Soles (Reserve) 

Rubber Novelties (Reserve) 

Rubber Hose & Tubing (Reserve) 

Rubberized Textiles — Products (Reserve) 

Tires & Tubes, Automobile (Lea) 

Vulcanizing (coordinate with Whiteside in 
charge of Tire Shops) (Reserve) 

Elastic Webbing (Howard & Rogers) 

Rubber Goods (Reserve) 

Belting (coordinate with Williams—Leather 
Belting) (Reserve) 


Leather and Its Manufactures 


Artificial Leather & Products (Williams) 
Belts (Leather) (Howard & Rogers) 
Boot & Shoe Counters (Williams) 
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to justify those conclusions; instead, 
evidence begins to appear that those 
price-fixing enthusiasts may find them- 
selves permanently stalemated. Both 
NRA and AAA have shown little in 
clination to rule on the price-fixing 
question. Mr. Peek’s headquarters con 
siders the price-boosting processing tax 
in obstacle. General Johnson's has, so 
far, dodged the demands of certain 
groups of the oil industry for price- 
control provisions, has given some indi- 
cation of eventually “passing the buck,” 
letting the President decide whether or 
not price-fixing in any form on any 
product is to be an integral part of the 
New Deal” program. 
“Loss Leaders” 

Similarly, no ruling has been obtain- 
able on the subject of overhead as an 
clement of cost and that has stymied 
some of the code-builders who are 
anxious to stop loss-leader selling by 
department and chain stores by means 
of code clauses prohibiting all selling 
at less than cost. 

First move toward better coordina- 
tion among the food groups was the 
drafting of a “Master Code of Fair 
Competition” by a committee composed 
of representatives of the 7 most im- 
portant organizations in the industry— 
The Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, the American-National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, the 
National Retail Grocers Association, the 
Retailer-Owned Wholesale Grocers As- 


JOHNSON JOKE—Whatever the 


General 


the National Chain Store 
Association, the Voluntary Group In- 
stitute 

The document produced by that com- 
mittee might be classified as a code of 
ethics for the ideal state 
because observance of all its provisions 
would result in a food industry Utopia 
It condemns as unfair competition all 
the evil practices, free deals, secret re- 
bates, fake invoices, split commissions, 
advertising allowances, free goods, com- 
binations, prizes, premiums, bribery, and 
consignment selling plans that have 
ever ridden the industry. It demands 
that wholesalers shall not sell goods at 
less than delivered cost plus and 
requires retailers to take a mark-up of 
at least 849, while manufacturers are 
not to sell products at less than produc- 
tion cost plus a reasonable distribution 
charge. The question of a uniform cash 
discount and standard policies of its 
application was left open, the code 
merely providing that no one is to take 
a cash discount unless it is earned within 
the limits of the terms 

Steering Committee Named 

With the view of obtaining the wid- 
est possible acceptance of the basic prin- 
ciples expounded in the master code, 
the industry has set up The Food Indus- 
tries Advisory Board, a committee of 
29 men prominent in all the important 
subdivisions of its producing and dis- 
tributing branches. Paul S. Willis, vice- 
president of the Comet Rice Co. and 
for the last 2 years honorary president 


sociation, 


business in 


31%, 


Acystone 


said at the press conference, Mr. 


; : “pee 
Wallace Thompson, whose face shows darkly on the extreme right, doesn’t think 


it so funny. 
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He is Business Week's special representative at NRA headquarters. 


of the Associated Grocery Manut 
turers of America, has been drafted 
a period of 2 years to devote all 
time to a concentrated drive for 
establishment of better trade pract 
throughout the industry 

Meanwhile, some of the large gro 
did not wait for the publication of 
master code, to produce codes of t 
own. The wholesalers, retailers, br 
ers, the coffee industry, several gro 
of canners have submitted codes, w! 
approximately 300 other groups of n 
ufacturers, processors, canners, regior 
associations of retailers and wholesal 
are working on fair practice codes. 

Chains Fool the Prophets 

Publication of the code adopted | 
the food chains has stirred general 
terest almost as much as any single thi: 
that has happened since the indust 
took cover under AAA. Those wi! 
predicted that the chains would « 
commit themselves to any code are | 
practically without an alibi, since t! 
chain code is a full-grown specin 
and covers not only the mandatory pr 
visions, labor wages and hours, but 
cludes a definite commitment on tl 
industry's most perplexing problem 
below-cost or loss-leader selling. 
chains declare unequivocally as unfa 
trade practice ‘the offering for sale 
any merchandise at prices less than tl 
prevailing market, f.o.b. point distrib 
tion, plus 10% They leave no loo; 
hole for misinterpretations, but speci! 
that “market” price shall be that p: 
vailing days prior to day of sal 
While that clause leaves little to 
desired by those who have constant 
cited loss-leader selling as the worst 
the chain-store practices, and most det: 
mental to independent competitior 
others who believe that the menace ot! 
the chains in the future will come les 
from their selling, more from their buy 
ing practices, have been scanning son 
of the manufacturers’ codes for signs ot! 
favoritism of big buyers, and claim ¢t 
have found it. 

They point out, for instance, that 
the peach canners’ code price schedul 
are so arranged that only the larg 
buyers—which means chains or volu: 
tary groups—will be able to get t! 
lowest prices, leaving the large ind 
pendent grocer and ordinary whol 
salers at a distinct disadvantage. Th« 
propose that carload purchases sh 
ites the best obtainable wholesa 
price. 


oO 


A. & P. Under Blanket 


Pending hearings and final action 


the chain code the Great Atlantic 
Pacific Tea Co., largest food chain 
the world (15,700 stores), has s 
scribed to the President’s blanket co 
will observe its provisions through: 
its organization, expects that this 
mean eventually an increase of 5 
over its present force of 90,000 worke 





of the speeding-up of work, the so- 
alled ‘‘stretch-out’’ system, provides tor 

National Industrial Relations Board 
and for state industrial boards, each of 

members, to police and adjust labor 

sputes. 

In the coat and industry labor 
leaders are celebrating. They feel that 
n the revised code (effective August 7) 
which came out of the Administration's 
huffling of the separate codes submitted 
by employers and labor and an endless 
succession of conferences (BW —Jul 
29'33) they won most of the points— 
mitation of contractors and responsi- 
bility of jobbers for wages and hours 
maintained by sub-contractors among 
them. Through their representatives on 
the newly created Coat and Suit Code 
Authority they will be in a position to 
see that code provisions are actually 
fulfilled. 

Boot and Shoe War 

The boot and shoe industry is staging 
a miniature civil war. The big Eastern 
manufacturers are lined up behind the 
ode submitted by the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
Smaller ones with concerns in the Mid 
lle West and the South have rallied 
around the banner of the recently or- 
ganized American Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

However, NRA’s Deputy Adminis- 
trator C. C. Williams has squelched the 
mbitions of each group for a separate 
ode and efforts are being made to settl 
controversial points, mostly on the ques- 
tion of wages and hours, with prospects 
of the industry taking temporary refuge 
nder the President’s blanket agreement 

til all factions can be brought into a 
single code. 

Steel manufacturers are counting the 


sult 


< 


scars.received at the recent hearings of 
the code submitted for the industry by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
They estimate that if their code ts ap 
proved as submitted upw ard of 100,000 
men will find employment. United 
States Steel Corp., with 139,000 work 
ers in 1929, approximately 115,000 on 
the rolls, figures that it will have to em 
ploy 50,000 additional men to meet 
present production schedules under the 
changed conditions. On the same basis 
Bethlehem Steel would take 24,000 more 
men, Republic Steel would add 28,000 
to its forces 
Individual Plants Sign Up 

Many large manutacturers in various 
lines of giving further 
momentum to the recovery program by 
joining up under the President's blanket 
code while their respective groups are 
formulating their own codes. Among 
the big signers are Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co., General Foods Corp., Stewart-W ar 
ner Corp., Container Corp., Texas Com- 
pany, Metropolitan Lite Insurance Co., 
Ruberoid Co., Western-Union Telegraph 
Co., Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co 

Retailers are fast getting under their 
own blanket code. They are keenly in- 
terested in the fate of the codes recently 
presented by the National Association ot 
Tobacco Distributors and the Retai! To 
bacco Dealers of America, both contain 
ing very specific and far-reaching prov! 
on price-fixing and minimum 
profits. If these provisions survive the 
forthcoming public hearings and the 
scrutiny of the Administration, it ts ex 
pected that other groups of wholesalers 
and retailers will try to establish them 
selves on a firm profit basis through sim- 
ilar provisions for fixed margins on 
specific lines. 


industry are 


s1ons 


Food Code Jungle 


There are so many trees in the food industry that it’s 
hard to see the woods, but leaders say they are at last 
making headway on a unified code. 


Leapers of the food industry are at last 
beginning to get their widely diversified 
groups together on the long-awaited 
ode of fair practice for the whole in- 
istry. The news will be warmly wel- 
omed by Washington, which has been 
nxiously watching developments in 
what has turned out to be one of the 
ost difficult efforts at coordination 
called for under the recovery program. 
Complex problems of precedent, policy, 
nd tradition have combined to retard 
progress. Every important trade group 
is been on the defensive against en 
roachments on its mythical rights of 
eminent domain. so that agreements on 


ntroversial points have been held up 


by extended and often heated argument 
Only one question, arising early in the 
NIRA era, found the entire industry, 
from biggest manufacturer to smallest 
retailer, in complete agreement: they all 
wanted the food industry placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. Through the united 
efforts of the leaders of every important 
branch of the industry, that coup was 
successfully executed except that deter- 
mination and administration of provi- 
sions relating to hours of labor, rates of 
pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment were left under NRA control 
(BW —]ul8'33). After that, each group 
evidently went into separate session for 
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NEW DEPUTY—Robert W. Lea, of 
Chicago, assigned to 
handle automobile and al- 


lied old 


ness associate of General Johnson's. 


who has been 


codes for 


industries. He is an busi- 


buil ing 


the pu 


around 


rpose of 
its privileges, some 
however, leaving loopholes 
there for o 
into neighboring territory 

The underlying obj< tive of Uti 
dustry’s quest for AAA 
since then stood out as the 
est Price-fixing 
been considered indispensablc 
achievement of prosperity in 
Many manufacturers, 
all the independ 


tailers have felt that if price-fixing wer 


asion il r uding 


control 
issuc of 


controversy long 


industry 
the wholesak rs, 
permitted under the law they all 
make and 
claws of the chain stores Th 
dustry has been one of the staunch: 
supporters of the various Capper-Ke 
price-fixing bills. 

When the recovery and the farm 
lief acts were put on the statut 
proponents of price-fixing saw 
portunity to clinch their case by forci 
the industry under the wing of 
AAA They argued that the basic in 
gredicnts of most food products come 
from the farm, that “the farmers always 
get what they go after,” that the indus 
try would only have to show that price- 
fixing would benefit the 
governmental approval would b« 
to follow. So far, nothing has happened 


incidentally pull tl 


food tf 


money 


farmer and 


sure 
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Coal’s 27 Codes 


In contrast to earlier hearings, the soft coal operators 
and miners give no evidence of genuine cooperation or 
good-will. 


PuBLIC hearings on the 27 varieties of 
bituminous coal codes started this week. 
They have lacked the sparkle and signs 
of good-fellowship that were evident in 
hearings on some of the other codes. 
Although coal is closely akin to steel, 
there was no Robert P. Lamont to speak 
for all the coal operators and provide 
dramatic climax in spectacular with- 
drawal of annoying clauses on open shop 
and company unions. Instead, labor 
unions and coal operators were facing 
each other across a no-man’s land of 
historic or traditional or imagined 
rights, well dug in and entrenched for 
an extended and perhaps somewhat bit- 
ter campaign. Both sides appeared to 
be thoroughly conscious of the fact 
that this was the first time in the entire 
history of the industry when they, with 
the government officials, NRA repre- 
sentatives, and the public looking on, 
could present their case. 
Labor Issues Foremost 

The first code to come under fire was 
the so-called ‘Eastern’ code, presented 
by operators in certain Northern and 
Southern fields which supplied 70% of 
the country’s total bituminous produc- 
tion in 1932. Its qualifying clauses, 
appended to the mandatory labor 
clauses, both endorsing the “open shop” 
principle and favoring “company” 
unions, drew the attack. When attorney 
for the NRA, remembering the tactics 
that worked with the steel operators, 
proposed that those clauses, distinctly 
objectionable to the labor unions, be 
withdrawn, the suggestion met stern re- 
fusal from the operators. 

Suggestions tor downward revision of 
maximum hours and upward boost of 
minimum pay found the operators sim- 
ilarly set, chiefly on the ground that 
present volume of business and com- 
petitive conditions made further conces- 
sions impossible. 

Westerners Stand Pat 

Presentation of the Rocky Mountain 
Pacific code by Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, and Wash- 
ington operators brought only a wel- 
come shift in scenery but no change in 
the stand-pat attitude of either side. 
Those who had expected some fireworks 
in connection with the price-fixing pro- 
visions of this code were keenly disap- 
pointed, because not even a pop-gun 
went off after they were read. The fact 
that the Utah operators wanted to guar- 
antee themselves a minimum of $2.70 
per ton in exchange for granting labor 
the 8-hour day, 48-hour week and a 
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A long baitle is forecast. 


varying but increased scale of pay, was 
duly noted, but raised no protest. 

Three other codes from smaller 
fields, also presented during the first 
day’s hearings, aroused no greater fight- 
ing spirit on cither side but instead 
evoked more or less identical procedures. 
That is, the objections were stated by 
the one side and resistance registered by 
the other. When adjournment came, it 
had become pretty well established that 
leaders on both sides had considered the 
day's proceedings much in the way of a 
curtain-raiser to the big push that was 
to come with presentation of the union 
operators’ code. 

Administration officials, operators, 
and labor representatives alike showed 
little enthusiasm over the proposal of 
a Maryland operator that a temporary 
fuel administrator be appointed with 
powers to prohibit increased use of pro- 
ductive equipment, restrict production, 
and put each field on a quota basis. 
Operators again registered their demand 
that any code adopted be administered 
by “representatives of our own choos- 
ing,” with whom they could deal on 
equal footing. 

Unions Count on Dissension 

Observers pointed out that labor lead- 
ers had made frequent reference to “‘our”’ 
code, indicating that a strong movement 
was under way to have workers in all the 
different fields reject the provisions of 
their respective regional codes and in- 
sist on substitution of the “union” code. 
They also suggested that labor leaders 
may have developed a coordinated cam- 
paign in which their own various units 
would each play their particular parts 
at a pre-determined time, so as to gain 
them the greatest possible advantage 
from the fact that the operators are 
divided into 26 different groups, and 
are not likely to stick together during 
the long battle 

Much interest was manifested in the 
newly-proposed method of electing 
check-weighers which provides that 
notices of elections are to be posted 2 
days in advance; that elections are to pe 
held at the entrance to the mine, at the 
end of the day; that any person con- 
tributing to their maintenance can vote; 
that secret ballots are to be used; that 
voting is to continue until some candi- 
date gets a majority of the votes. 

Presentation of the “union” code was 
considered as the signal for both sides to 
bring into play all the heavy ammuni- 
tion that they could muster. Those 
familiar with its provisions agree with 


operators that maintenance of the 
hour week and a minimum wage of $ 
day for “outside” workers, $4.75 
$5.00 for “inside’’ workers, would s 
complete ruin for the entire industry 
that it would widen the gap betw 
the cost of coal and competitive fuel 
a point where coal would rapidly 
out in many of its important mar} 
They cited the facts that already « 
has lost the bulk of the bunker 
business because ships use oil for gri 
economy and increased steaming rad 
that for home heating oil is maki: 
rapid strides in replacing coal. 

While there are many who expect 
that the coal hearings would see so: 
emphatic condemnations of the gover 
ment’s action in connection with rec 
strikes in Pennsylvania, it appeared t! 
umion leaders did not propose to pre 
dice their case by raising that iss 
With only a few of the 27 codes p: 
sented, hearings are expected to exter 
well into the next week, and before tl 
are finished, they are expected to susta 
General Johnson in his recently e 
pressed opinion that they would turn o 
to be “the pineapple of them all.” 


Codes, Blankets 


NIRA piles up recruits. Industry 
watches code developments. 


With new codes flowing into NRA 
headquarters in ever-increasing volu: 
the machinery for pushing them through 
the works is being speeded up, refine 
simplified, while conference-born rx 
visions or alterations of codes alread 
on file, and changes or amendments of 
others after public hearings, are being 
eagerly studied by industries now en 
gaged in code-building. 

Filing of a code for the electri 
utilities drafted by a committee of t! 
Edison Electric Institute has raised t! 
spectre of states rights. Consolidat 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Balt 
more, Hartford Electric Light Co., Con 
necticut Power Co., and Stamford Gas 
& Electric Co. promptly resigned fro 
the Institute on the plea that, being 
Subject to state regulation, they could 
not join other classes of industry 
signing federal codes. Newspapers 

uoted the chairman of the State Pub 
lic Utilities Commission of Connecti 
on the theoretical possibility of confi 
between NRA and state authorities. But 
the electrical industry suspects that t! 
dissenting companies were less sway« 
by prospective differences with th 
state authorities than by actual differ 
ences with the Edison Institute 

Those who hailed the Cotton Text 
code (No. 1 of those approved) as 
model of simplicity have changed t! 
opinion as amendments have b 
added. The latest is aimed at control 
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or what? A comprehensive analysis of 
industrial structure that will officially 
answer inquiries like these is needed 

Also unsettled, the large question of 
plant modernization. In the cotton- 
textile hearing General Johnson 
understood to say that modernization 
must be held off while people were be- 
ing put back to work, but he has 
switched from that line of thought since 
then. The value of modernization, the 
sweep Of obsolescence, and the fact that 
this 1s primarily a capital goods depres- 
sion have been borne in on NRA, but 
no ruling has been made. And, mean 
while, one company has actually written 
in to ask whether it must abandon com- 
pletion of its new power plant to “help 
end the depression.” 

How Much Self-Rule? 

Another statement of policy that 
would be of immense value to industry 
would define the bounds of this indus- 
trial self-government which NIRA 
offers. There is talk of “constitutions 
for industry” and when some of the 
constitutions come in—but often not 
until then—industries find that their 
pet clauses are not acceptable for fairly 
clear reasons. Industry thinks these 
reasons could be formulated, codified, 
announced. 

Furthermore, industry has, in many 
cases, missed the point that, in addition 
to raising wages, cutting hours, and tak- 
ing a few pleasant steps away from the 
anti-trust law in the direction of fair 
practice agreements, it is to begin clean- 
ing out its Augean stables. Many of 
those who do understand this seem to 
think that the NRA is the Hercules for 
the job. Deputy-Administrator Mal- 
colm Muir told the New York Adver- 
tising Club that industries are coming 
in to Washington with codes that turn 
over every vestige of control to the 
government, and other deputies have a 
similar impression. It is becoming 
clearer now that the new “Code Author- 
ities” are to get the job of “industrial 
self-government,” but the phrase needs 
clarification. 

Watch “Code Authority” 

The “Code Authority,” incidentally, 
is a cog in the NIRA machine whose 
importance is just beginning to be real- 
ized. First of such units was the “Plan- 
ning and Supervisory Committee” set 
up in the cotton-textile code, the newer 
name being that applied by Deputy 
Earl D. Howard to his committee of 3 
in the coat and suit industry. They are 
to be standardized. Every code, past 
nd future, will set up such organiza- 
tions, including representatives of the 
industry, labor, and NRA, to have con- 
rol of policies, practices, and intra- 
industrial relations under the final au- 
thority of NRA, which must approve 

| rulings. One important job will be 
the handling of code violations. Only 

the Code Authority fails to settle 


was 


them will such violations go to Wash 
ington. In that case, offenders will be 
heard by the Code Authority and the 
Deputy Administrator at the Capital. It 
charges will ay 
Trade Com 
the case 


conciliation fails there 
turned over to the Federal 
mission which will prepare 
again with the help of the Code Author 
ity—and place it in the hands of th 
Department of Justice. Thence it 
go to the District Attorney of the dis 
trict where the offense occurred. Policy 
has become definite on this point 

General Johnson held at the birth of 
NIRA that policies would develop out 
of hearings. Much has developed but it 
has been laid down that decisions on 
one code are not to be taken as pre 
cedents for the guidance of all code- 
makers. The fact that industry has 
taken such decisions as precedents has 
added to the confusion. Washington 
thinks that this confusion will not last 
much longer, points out that the big 
uestions are now clearly defined, con- 
bdently expects early answers. 


will 


Uncle Sam’s Move 


Firms with government contracts 
get promise of adjustment. 


WorriED manufacturers of everything 
from building stone to pencils who 
have contracts with the United States 
government for future supplies learned 
this week that President Roosevelt 


BURNING QUESTIONS—John L. 


would do everything in | 


authorities t 


leral 
a 1} isting 


get the fe 
procession in thes 


» the new costs which will 
NRA and AAA 


d aurives 
INCE the 


on 
sion President s 


ment juires sign 


en agreement rr 
make such adjustments with their ow: 


sup} liers critics h ive been lookit ’ 
pointedly at Washington 
General Johnson stated last v 

governmental adj 
to await Congressional action to amen 
the law and provide the money. This 
week Mr. Roosevelt stepped into the 
argument with a promise of “whatev 
adjustments can be made under present 
law” and whatever re 


pe rsuade Congress to provide next Jan 


istments wo 


ompense he can 
uary for suppliers who have cooperated 
wholeheartedly NIRA have 
been caught with increased costs in th 
legal jam on government contracts. H 
will definitely recommend such recon 
pense to be made at executive discré 
tion. Those who bid for government 
contracts noted the condition and b 
looking for Blue Eagles 

In the same statement, the President 
urged the governors of the various states 
and the ind 
municipal units to take similar action 
His suggestion brought a dour handout 
from the Conference of Mayors and 
the American Municipal Association to 
the effect that the cities would advanc 
prices on contracts if Uncle Sam would 
furnish the cash. 


with ind 


executives of county 


A cystone 


Lewis, president of United Mine Workers, 


Leo Wolman. chairman of the NRA Labor Advisory Board, and Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania (left to right) talk over coal wages and strikes. 
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Policy, Please 


With smaller questions being cleaned up, NRA faces 
major problems of policy—on price-fixing, industrial 


grouping, modernization, self-government 


and moves 


toward decisions vitally important to business. 


WASHINGTON—While General Johnson 
and his overworked NRA staff struggle 
in a welter of detail deepened by the 
piling of a blanket agreement on indus- 
try codes and of ‘‘sub-blanket” agree- 
ments on top of that, certain major 
questions of policy are beginning to rise 
to the top of the Washington debate. 
NIRA has gone into the ninth week of 
its official existence with matters of 
procedure settled beyond what seemed 
possible a few wecks ago but with im- 
portant fundamentals still up in the air 
or only partially agreed on 
Unprecedently rapid decision on the 
thousands of inquiries arising out of the 
PRA (which is Washington-Russian for 
the President's Reemployment Agree- 
ment) has focussed attention on these 
larger questions. It has also speeded 
up NRA realization of the importance 
of clear definitions of policy, if there is 
to be swift cooperation from industry 
That realization was deepened this 
week by the public response to the 
President's decision on the major ques- 
tion of how differences between labor 
and industry are to be handled to pre- 
vent their upsetting the whole recovery 
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program—as they threatened to do a 
week ago. The country drew an audi- 
ble sigh of relief when it read his an- 
nouncement of the appointment of a 
national board of mediation, headed by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner and includ- 
ing industrial and labor leaders, to 
adjudicate labor disputes. 

This policy decision, modifying the 
government's hands-off attitude in the 
labor arguments growing out of NIRA, 
has awakened hopes of early action on 
others that must be made for the relief 
of the worried business men who lean 
wearily against the walls of the long 
hall at General Johnson's headquarters 
in the Commerce Building. 

Among the large questions affecting 
all codes is that relating to price-fixing 
and allotment of production. Every 
code skirts around these matters or 
comes out definitely in favor of them. 
The oil industry has been deadlocked 
by General Johnson's refusal to approve 
price-fixing on the terms proposed and 
the industry's insistence on those terms. 
The tendency of NRA (as the General 
has several times stated) is to urge the 
formation of open-price associations in 
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Administrator Johnson and some of his staff line up for their first group picture. 


which publicity of all contracts 
tations will serve as a balan 

In some codes, the “Code Auth 
now being set up on the prece 
the cotton-textile agreement (1 
Jul15°33), are authorized to arran; 
price-fixing and cost accounting 

is the vital matter. However, ther 
not yet been a clear statement ot 
far they may go. 

Another question important to ai! 
dustries: Are they to organize and w: 
codes on a horizontal basis or on 
tical basis going down through tl 
tribution chain? The tendency 
favor the horizontal code—for inst 
truck delivery systems are being 
up, not as part of manufacturing it 
try, but as part of the trucking ind 
But hundreds of codes that take t 
readjust are coming in with \ 
arrangements and a clear decis 
needed 

Groupings a Problem 

Again, many industries are ut 
as to where they belong and how 
of them are to be thrown togeth 
code-making. Do the bolt and nut 
ple belong with hardware or machir 
many kinds of machinery 
and uses are t 
thrown together? At the start, tl 
was much talk of the desirability 
‘a few great broad codes,” but divisions 
of divisions of industries are now up for 
hearings; fishing tackle, for exa 
Business feels that it right 
know also whether it has to join 5 
ciations if it makes 5 different thing 


and how 


diversified classes 
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Front row (left to right) Dr 


William W. Cumberland. W. W. Pickard. Sol A. Rosenblatt. General Johnson, his secretary, Miss Robinson, Edward F. MeGrad 


Second row: 


Malcolm Muir. 


E. D. Howard, H. N. Slater, Robert Stevens, Capt. C. 


General C. C. Williams, John W. Power, Robert Straus, Edgar B. Kapp, John Hancock. 
E. Parsons, Dudley Cates, Robert Lea. 


sible to get all the deputies together; in fact, seven are missing in this lineup. 
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Busy as they are, it is almost impo: 





OU are about to see one of the most dramatic 

advances in the technique of merchandising 
any of us has witnessed in the past decade. It 
will occur in the field of packaging. 


The package changes of the past few years— 
opening new markets, revitalizing old products, 
sweeping new products to prominence—were 
only the briefest prologue. Now the curtain rises 
on the play itself. 


Much has been learned about package design. 
Much has been learned about the consumer. The 
package of the future will win sales not by lavish 
embellishment (which is costly) but by sheer effec- 
tiveness (which can be cheap). It will win sales 
by being designed for the consumer, rather than 


the manufacturer. It will be a highly competitive 
sales weapon, rather than a production detail. 


Have you judged your package by tomorrow’s 


standards—convenience to the consumer, suita- 
bility to the product, merchandising power, 
design? Are you familiar with the packaging 
opportunities in your field? No group is better 
qualified to analyze your present package, or to 
point out opportunity, than the company whose 
leadership has brought about much that is hap- 
pening now. One word from you will bring Canco 
knowledge and experience and vision to you 
without obligation or cost. Your package may 
need no change. It may already be equipped for 
the future. But that, too, is worth finding out. 
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